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CHAPTER X. 
A COSTLY MANIA. 


“THE residence of Mrs. Lynn at Blackheath was a substantial, old- 

fashioned, roomy house on the heath, standing alone within a 
high wall surrounded by trees. And to this house, on the Monday 
morning, went her son, Francis Grubb, carrying with him his burden 
of ill news. The same fatal news which the old serving-man, Reuben, 
had already taken to Moat Grange. 

In the morning-room sat Mary Lynn, glancing over a short letter 
she had just written. She started up in what looked like alarm when 
her-brother entered. 

“Qh, Francis!” she exclaimed, a hectic colour flushing her face, 
‘what have you come to-day for—now? Is it to bring me ill news ?” 

“Why do you imagine that?” he asked, rather struck with her 
words—and her looks. ‘Can’t a business man come out to pay a 
morning visit, Mary, without bringing ill news with him? My wife 
and the baby are going on well, if you are thinking of them.” 

He spoke in a half-jesting tone, making light of it at first. It was 
not usual with him to leave the City at this early hour. Mary glanced 
at the open letter on the table. She wore a cool muslin dress of a 
pinkish colour, and was looking altogether fresh and fair and pure— 
but sad. 

“ How is mamma ?” he asked. 

“ Not at all well; she is keeping her room to-day,” said Mary. 
Mr. Grubb, standing so near, could not fail to see that the letter was 
written to Robert Dalrymple. The reader may like to see its contents. 

“My DEAR Rosert,—Considering that you and I ceased to cor- 
respond some years ago, you will be surprised at my writing to you. 

I have no doubt all proper-minded old ladies, including my mother, 
would shake‘ their heads at me. Will you just drop me one line in 
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answer, to say how you are, and how the world is using you, and 
please let it be by return of post. I have a reason for asking this, 
Pardon the trouble ; and believe me ever affectionately yours, 

* Mary IsABEL Lynn,” 

“ Have you brought me ill news, Francis?” she repeated. ‘About 
Robert Dalrymple ?” 

Her brother looked at her. “Again I ask you, Mary, why you 
should put the question ?”. 

“T will tell you,” she said: “at the risk of your laughing at me, 
Francis ; and that I know you will do, I have had a dream about 
Robert, and it has made me uneasy,” 

“ A dream!” he repeated in surprise. But he did not laugh. 

“Tt was last Friday night,” she went on. “TI came home from 
your house rather tired, and—and troubled ; troubled about Robert, 
I had seen that he was in great trouble himself; in fact, he told me 
so; but he would not tell me its nature. The world was using him 
hardly—that was the most explicit admission he made. I could not 
get to sleep at first for thinking of him; not before one o'clock, I 
daresay ; and then I had a terrible dream.” 

* You should not think of dreams, child,” put in her brother. 
** But go on.” 

“ T thought we were in some gloomy room, Robert and I. At the 
end of it was a small door, closed, with an opening at the top pro- 
tected by iron spikes. Beyond that narrow opening nothing could 
be seen, for it was dark. Robert stood near this door, facing it in 
silence, as if waiting for it to open, and I stood some yards behind 
him, waiting also. Some trouble seemed to lie upon both of us, some 
apprehension, but I know not what; something that could not be 
spoken of: it filled my heart to sickness. Suddenly the door began 
slowly to open ; and as the intense darkness beyond began to disclose 
itself more and more—a black, inky darkness that seemed to reign in 
illimitable space—a most frightful terror took possession of me, a 
terror more awful than can ever be experienced in life. Robert turned 
and looked at me in token of farewell, still in silence—and oh, 
Francis, I shall never forget the despairing misery depicted on his face, 
He turned it away again, and took a step towards the door, now 
quite open. I rushed forward with a scream and caught his arm on 
its threshold. ‘No, no, you shall not go out there!’ I shrieked: 
‘stay, and pray for deliverance.’ This awoke me; awoke me to the 
same vivid terror I had felt in the dream,” concluded Miss Lynn, 
‘and just afterwards the clock struck two.” 

“Two?” 

“Two. I lay in the most extreme agitation for the rest of the 
night ; instinct whispering me that some ill had befallen Robert. 
With the morning the feeling in some degree passed away, and the 
occupations of the day served still more to deaden it: several visitors 
called on Saturday. Nevertheless, the dream has haunted me ever 
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since like a nightmare. Not a word of the sermon yesterday morning 
could I take in. When mamma asked me what the text was when 
I got home from church, I was obliged to say I could not remember 
it, So, this morning, I thought I would write a line to Robert, asking 
if things are well with him—for anxiety and suspense yet cling to me.” 

Her voice ceased. Mr. Grubb made no comment. 

“Has any ill happened to him, Francis ?” she continued, her face 
raised wistfully. ‘ Have you come to tell it me?” 

Oh, it was a hard task, this, that was imposed upon him. Far 
harder than the one that had fallen to Oscar Dalrymple at Moat 
Grange in Berkshire. For the natures of the two men were essentially 
different : the one stoically calm; the other warm, generous, loving. 
Francis Grubb took his sister gently by the hand. 

“Let us go into the open air, Mary ; to the quiet shrubbery. What 
I have to tell you, I will tell you there.” 


It was a most terrible thing to have come to pass. Better that the 
ill-fated Robert Dalrymple, when in the very act of self-destruction, 
had arrested himself, and prayed to God for deliverance as Mary Lynn 
seemed to have implored him to do in her dream. 

And if any latent doubt lingered in the minds of fond relatives, this 
was to be extinguished. Some three weeks after the fatal night, he 
was found in the water, near Millwall: quite unrecognisable in him- 
self, but identified by his clothes. The jury brought ina more merciful 
verdict than was passed on his uncle before him—‘ Temporary 
Insanity ;” and he was buried in the nearest churchyard. : 

As to his creditors, they were not paid. There was nothing to pay 
them with. With the exception, however, of his gambling debts, it 
turned out that Robert did not owe much. Mr. Grubb had got back 
Farmer Lee’s five hundred pound cheque—and Mr. Grubb, Reuben, 
and Oscar, to whom it was alone known, kept that matter secret 
from the farmer and from the world. 

Oscar Dalrymple had come into the Grange, and would take 
possession of it as soon as Mrs. Dalrymple could, at her con- 
venience, move out. Oscar, cold and calculating though he was, 
could but come forward to Mrs. Dalrymple’s rescue: It fell to him 
to keep her and her daughters now. He spoke to her in a kindly, 
generous tone, letting nothing appear of the inward wincing he possibly 
may have felt. She had absolutely no resource in the world, save 
Oscar. They hada distant relative indeed, one Benjamin Dalrymple, 
living in the West of England ; a crusty old man, who was reported to 
be very rich and had made his money at cotton spinning ; but this 
old man had created quite a deadly feud between himself and all 
the Dalrymple family ; and Mrs. Dalrymple would starve rather than 
apply to him. Better be under an obligation to Oscar than to him: 
though she did not over well like that. Oscar proposed (perhaps. he 
felt he could do no less) that she and her daughters should still 
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make the Grange their home; but Mrs. Dalrymple declined. <A 
pretty little house on the estate, called Lawn Cottage, was assigned 
to her use, rent free ; and two hundred pounds per annum. Oscar 
remonstrated against the smallness of the pittance, but she absolutely 
refused to accept more. With her poultry and fruit and vegetables, 
and the milk from her one cow, Mrs. Dalrymple assured him she did 
not see how she could spend even that. So she and her daughters 
removed to Lawn Cottage, and Oscar entered upon his reign at the 
Grange. 


A year had gone by. London was in a commotion: nothing was 
talked of in its gay circles but the young and lovely bride, Mrs. 
Dalrymple. Peers were going mad for her smiles; peeresses con- 
descended to court them. Panics do sometimes come over the 
fashionable world of this great metropolis: now it is a rage for 
speculation, like that railway mania which once turned people’s sober 
senses upside down ; now it is the new and very ugly signora, who is 
ruling the boards and the boxes at Her Majesty’s Theatre ; now it is 
an insane sympathy—insane in the working—with all the black 
Uncle and Aunt Toms in the western hemisphere ; but at the time of 
which we are writing, it was the admiration of one of themselves, a 
woman, the beautiful Mrs. Dalrymple. 

She was charming: not because fashion said it, but that she really 
was. Naturally fascinating, the homage she received in the gay 
world—a new world to her—rendered her manners irresistibly so. 
Some good wives, staid and plain, who had never been guilty of 
courting a look in their lives, and prided themselves on it, avowed 
privately to their lords that she laid herself out for admiration, and 
was a compound of vanity and danger; and the lords nodded a 
grave approval, and the moment they could get out of sight, went 
running in the wake of Mrs. Dalrymple. 

A stylish vehicle, much favoured in those days by young fellows 
with little brains and less prudence, something between a brake and 
a dandy-horse, with two stylish men in it, especially in the extent of 
their moustaches, was driving down Regent Street. He who held 
the reins, Captain Stanley, was attending to some object at a distance 
rather than to his horse ; his head was raised, his eyes were intently 
fixed far before him. A cab whirled suddenly round the corner of 
Argyle Place: Captain Stanley was too much absorbed to avoid it, and 
the two vehicles came into contact with each other. 

No damage was done. All that came of it was a wordy war: for 
the cabman’s abuse was unlimited, and Captain Stanley retorted in 
angry explosion. 

“Ts that the way you generally drive in London ?” quietly asked 
his companion, as they went on again. 

“ An insolent reptile! He shall smart for it. I’ll have him before 
the magistrate at Marlborough Street.” 
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* Don’t call me as a witness, then. It was your fault. You got 
into the fellow’s way.” 

“T didn’t get into his way.” 

“ At any rate you didn’t get out of it, which amounts to the same 
thing. I ask if that is your usual mode of driving ?” 

“What if it is ?” 

“Tt is a careless one. The next time you offer me a seat, Stanley, 
I shall propose to take the reins.” 

“JT thought I saw her carriage before us,” explained Captain 
Stanley, in a more conciliatory tone, as he began to recover his good- 
humour. ‘It made me blind to everything else, Winchester.” 

“Who is ‘her’?” demanded Lord Winchester, who had just 
returned from a prolonged sojourn on the Continent. 

** The loveliest woman, Winchester! I can tell you you have got 
a treat in store: you'll say it when you get introduced to her. I 
couldn’t exist,” added the Captain, twirling his moustache,“ without a 
daily sight of that angel.” 

The Viscount smiled. He knew, of old, Captain Stanley’s pro- 
pensity to go into heroics over “angels:” he did so himself upon 
occasion. ‘“ Mrs. Stanley to be ?” asked he, indifferently, by way of 
saying something. 

“No such luck. She’s married. And so am I.” 

‘** Pardon, Stanley ; I forgot it. When a fellow marries over in 
India, the fact is apt to slip out of one’s memory.” 

“By Jove! here she comes! She has turned back again. The 
green carriage and dark livery. I knew I saw it. Isn’t she r 

*“‘ Take care of your horse,” interrupted Lord Winchester; “ here’s 
another cab.” ; 

“ Hang the cabs! Look at her.” 

An open barouche was approaching. One lady sat within it. Lord 
Winchester caught sight of an exquisite toilette, and then, the point- 
lace parasol being slightly moved, of an exquisite face. A young 
face, looking younger, perhaps, than it really was ; clearly cut, delicate 
features ; cheeks of a rich damask, brown glossy hair, and soft dark 
eyes of wonderful brightness. 

“There’s a picture for you!” murmured the enamoured Captain 
Stanley, letting his horse go as it would. ‘And the face is nothing 
to her fascination when you come to talk to her. She has sent half 
London wild.” 

Off went his hat, for the bright eyes were smiling, and the fair head 
bowing to him. But off went Lord Winchester’s also: for a brighter 
smile and a more familiar recognition, though one of surprise, greeted 
him. 

“Halloa, Winchester! I say, that’s too bad!” cried Captain 
Stanley, when they had passed. ‘‘ You know her?” 

“ Knew her before I knew you. She’s Selina Dalrymple.” 

“Selina: yes, that is her Christian name; I saw it one day on her 
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handkerchief. Where was the use of your making a mystery over it? 
Why couldn’t you say that you knew her?” 

**T made no mystery, my good fellow. I did not know it was 
Selina Dalrymple you were speaking of. I used to meet her years 
ago at Court Netherleigh, Whom has she married? What’s her 
name?” 

- What is the matter with you?” cried Captain Stanley, looking at 
the Viscount. ‘You call her Selina Dalrymple, and then ask what 
her name is. Do you suppose she bears one name, and her husband 
another ?” 

“She has never married Oscar Dalrymple!” exclaimed Lord 
Winchester, in a lively tone. ‘ Has she?” 

“Her husband is the only Dalrymple I know of in the land of the 
living. A cold, dry, wizen-faced man.” 

“So-ho, Oscar Dalrymple! It is better to be born lucky than 
rich. Moat Grange and its fairest flower! You did not bargain for 
that, once upon atime. Poor Robert Dalrymple: he was nobody’s 
enemy but his own.” 

“You mean her brother. He went out of the world ungenteelly, I 
believe, as Miss Bailey’s ghost says. I did not know him.” 

“The Oscar Dalrymples are up in town for the season, I suppose?” 

“Ay. They have taken part of a small house in Berkeley Street— 
not being rich.” 

“ Anything but that, I should fancy.” 

“Tt is said he did not want to come to town; hates it. Only, her 
heart was set upon it, and he can’t deny her anything.” 

“Qh, that’s it, is it,” returned Lord Winchester. 

That was it. Selina Dalrymple, the bride of a month or two, had 
made Oscar promise that they should spend part of the season in 
town. Vain, giddy, and thoughtless, Selina’s heart was revelling in 
the pleasures of this London life, her head turned with the admiration 
she received. Alas! she had all too speedily forgotten the tragical 
end of her once-loved brother, though it came but a year ago. 
Amidst all this whirl of gaiety there was no time to remember //at. 

Mrs. Dalrymple’s carriage had continued its course. It was now 
on its way to her dressmaker’s, Madame Damereau. Dead now, and 
the once large business dispersed, Madame Damereau, a French- 
woman, was famous in that gone-by day. An enormous custom— 
clientéle she used to call it—had she. Her house was handsome, and, 
so. far as its appearance went, strictly private. It was in a private 
street amid other handsome houses, and there was nothing to betray 
its business save the brass-plate on the wide mahogany door— 
**Madame Damereau.” It was as handsome inside as out ; its rooms 
were a mixture of Parisian taste and English comfort, with;their 
velvet carpets, rich crimson, furniture,,, brilliant _,mirrors,; and yorna- 
mental. objects of porcelain, all,; delicate. “landscape, paigting and 
burnished gold. Surely rooms, so elaborately fitted up, were not 
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needed to carry on the business of a milliner and dressmaker, 
great though that business was! Needed or not, they were there. 
Madame Damereau had taste, and liked them. There was a hall and 
a reception-room, and a painted glass door at the end of a passage, 
as the clientéle turned to ascend a handsome staircase ; through which 
glass door might be caught glimpses of a paved court with green 
shrubs and plants. Above the stairs came an ante-room, and 
a trying-on room—and I know not how much more. Madame 
Damereau was as fascinating, in her line, as Mrs. Dalrymple in hers: 
ask the ladies who were for ever paying her visits, and they would tell 
you that, once within reach of the fascinations of herself and her 
show-rooms, there they were contentedly fixed ; there was no getting 
away, and there was no trying to get away. Madame’s expenses were 
very great, and she had feathered her nest pretty well: somebody 
paid for it. When madame’s nest should be sufficiently well feathered 
—or what she would consider so—it was her intention to return to 
la belle France—pays chéri!—and quit England and its natives— 
les barbares !—for ever. Every thought of madame had reference to 
this enchanting finale: not a dress did she make, a bonnet sell, a 
mantle improvise, but the charges for them (very high generally) 
were made with this one desirable end in view. Apart from this 
propensity to gain, madame was not bad at heart. Very good, 1n fact ; 
and many a little kindness did she enact in private, especially to her 
poor countrymen and women, domiciled here. What though she did 
stick on ruinous prices for those who could pay?—a person must 
live. Que voulez-vous ? 

There had been a Monsieur Damereau once upon a time. He had 
something to do with the theatres, though not in the way of acting. 
But he grew too fond of English porter and of fingering madame’s 
profits. Madame inveigled him into a journey to Paris with her; let 
him have his fling a little while, and one fatal morning the poor 
deluded man awoke to find that he and his wife were two; she had 
obtained a separation from him “de corps et de biens.” Madame 
returned to England the same day, and what became of him she 
neither knew nor cared; except that he regularly drew the annuity 
she allowed to him, and which was to cease if he ever re-set his 
foot in the British Isles. ; shaasal 

At the period of which we are writing, a great mania had seized 
upon the gay London world. That other mania, admiration for 
Oscar Dalrymple’s wife, and which chiefly concerned the men, was 
but a small and private one; this was public and universal, and per- 
tained to the women. It was a love for dress. A wild, rampant 
love for extravagant dress, not to be controlled within any limit. No 
fever yet known was like unto it; and Madame Damereau blessed it 
heartily, and petted it, and nursed it, and prayed—good Catholic 
that she was !—that it might never abate. We who have come to a 
certain age (than which nothing was ever more uncertain) can re- 
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member this, and the commotion it wrought. It was not the ordinary 
passion for finery that obtains in the beau monde, more or less, at all 
times, that is prevailing now, but something worse—different. In 
truth it was a very madness; and it ruined thousands. Few had 
fallen into this insidious snare as completely as Mrs. Oscar Dal- 
rymple. Bred up in the country, in simplicity and comparative 
seclusion, London and its attractions had burst upon her with irresis- 
tible power, dazzling her judgment, and taking captive her senses. 
The passion for dress had been born with Selina. No wonder, therefore 
—example is so contagious, rivalry so rife in the human heart—that it 
had, with its means of gratification, seized frantic hold of her ; just as 
another passion had formerly seized upon and destroyed her unfor- 
tunate brother. Not caring particularly for her husband, the world’s 
homage had become as second life to her vain (and somewhat empty) 
mind ; and of course she must dress accordingly and go out at all 
times and seasons armed for conquest. At breakfast gatherings, 
in afternoon visits; at teas, I was going to say, but kettledrums 
had not then come into vogue; in the park, at dinners, at the play, 
and in the ball-room, she would be conspicuous for the freshness and 
beauty of her toilette. 

Does the reader remember a remark made by Miss Upton, of 
Court Netherleigh? ‘Selina Dalrymple is fonder of dress than a 
French doll. Lack of sense, and a love of finery, often go together.” 

Poor Oscar Dalrymple, knowing nothing of the mysteries of a 
lady’s toilette, or its cost, was content to admire his wife’s, as did 
other men. And, it may be, that no thought ever intruded itself 
into Selina’s mind of the day of reckoning that must inevitably come. 


CHAPTER XI. 
WITH MADAME DAMEREAU. 


Mrs, Oscar DALRYMPLE’s carriage stopped at the door of Madame 
Damereau. Other carriages, waiting for their ladies, drew aside for it, 
and Mrs. Dalrymple descended. Rather tall, very elegant, her dress 
of delicate lilac silk, flounced to the waist, became her well, and her 
rich white lace mantle became that. The Damereau footman threw 
open the door for her, and she went up to the show-room. A lady 
in plain black silk, but than which nothing could be more rich of its 
kind, with a small cap on her head of costly lace, and lappets of the 
same, disengaged herself from a group, to whom she was talking, and 
came forward, bowing; such bows that only a Frenchwoman can 
achieve. It was Madame Damereau. A clever-looking woman, with 
a fair skin, and broad smooth forehead. 

What could she have the honour of doing to-day for Madame Dal- 
reemp ? 

Mrs. Dalrymple scarcely knew. If put upon her conscience, she 
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perhaps could not have said she wanted much. She would walk 
round first, and see. Was there anything fresh ? 

The Frenchwoman put the tip of one of her white fingers (very 
white they were, and displayed some valuable rings) upon the glove of 
her visitor, and then passed carelessly through the door to the next 
room. Madame Damereau certainly favoured Selina, who bought so 
largely of her, and never grumbled at the price. Selina understood 
the movement, and, stopping to look at a displayed article or two in 
her way, as carelessly followed her. ‘That was madame’s pet way 
when she was bent upon doing a good stroke of business. 

“Tenez—pardon, madame,” quoth she, as soon as Selina joined 
her, and speaking in scraps of French and English, as was her cus- 
tom: though she spoke both languages equally well, barring her 
accent of ours—which was more than could be said for the clientéle, 
taking them collectively, and hence, perhaps, the origin of her having 
acquired the habit—“ I have got the rarest caisse of articles arrived 
from Paris this morning. Ah! qu’ils son ravissants !” 

“‘ What are they !” cried Selina, with breathless interest. 

“I have not shown them to anybody: I have kept them en 
cachette. I said to my assistants, ‘ You put that up, and don’t let it 
be seen till Madame Dalreemp comes. II-y-&4 une robe—une robe— 
une robe!” impressively repeated madame, turning up the whites of 
her eyes— ma chére dame, it could only have been made for 
you !” 

Selina’s eyes sparkled. She thought herself the especial protégée 
of the Damereau establishment—as many another vain woman had 
thought before, and would think again. 

“Ts it silk?” she inquired. 

“No. Dentelle. Mais, quelle dentelle! Elle e 

“Madame,” said one of the assistants, putting in her head and 
speaking in a low tone, ‘‘ the Countess wishes to see you before she 
leaves.” 

“T am with her ladyship in the moment. Madame Dalreemp, if 
you are not too hurried, if you can wait till some of these ladies are 
gone, the caisse shall be brought out. I will not show it while they 
are here; I want you to have first view.” 

“T am in no hurry,” replied Mrs. Dalrymple. ‘I have not been 
here for two days, so shall give myself time to look round.” 

As Selina did, and to gossip also. Several of her acquaintances 
were present. Lady Adela Grubb for one. Adela was looking a 
little worn and weary. A discontented expression sat on her face, 
not satisfactory to see, and she evidently did not take the enraptured 
interest in those fine articles, displayed around, that Selina took. Of 
course they were all “superbes” and “ ravissant,” as madame was 
given to observe : still a show-room, even such a one as this, tempting 
though it undoubtedly is, does not bear for everyone quite the fasci- 
nation of the basilisk. 
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Amidst other ladies who came in was Selina’s old neighbour in the 
country, Mrs. Cleveland, the rector’s wife. Selina was surprised. 

‘**T am only up fora day or two, my dear,” she said. ‘TI shall call 
in Berkeley Street before I go back.” 

*“ And how is mamma ?” asked Selina. 

_ “She is pretty well, my dear, and Alice too. Mary Lynn is stay- 
ing with them.” 

“Oh, is she? You never told me that,”added Selina, turning to 
Lady Adela. * 

Lady Adela’s mouth took rather a scornful curve. ‘Do you sup- 
pose Miss Lynn’s movements concern me, that I should hear of them ? 
When did you see Aunt Margery last, Mrs. Cleveland ?” 

** At church on Sunday.” 

“How beautiful!” exclaimed Selina, as they were slowly walking 
round the room to look at the stock of displayed wares: some on 
stands ranged against the walls, some on a large centré table. The 
ladies moved from one sight to another with enraptured gaze. 

‘What is beautiful?” asked Mrs. Cleveland. ‘ That mantle ?” 

“Which mantle? That old dowdy black silk thing! I meant 
these sleeves. See, there’s a collar to match.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” interrupted one of the assistants, ‘we never had 
anything more beautiful in the house.” 

‘** What are they?” inquired Selina. 

The young woman, attired in black silk only a degree less rich 
than madame’s and a gold chain, her hair arranged in the newest 
fashion, carried the sleeves to her mistress. 

“What am I to ask ?” she said, in a low tone. 

“Twelve guineas.” 

“Tt is for Mrs. Dalrymple.” 

“ Oh—lI thought it was Madame Cliv-land. Fifteen guineas.” 

“ They are fifteen guineas, madam,” said the young person, return- 
ing. “And dirt cheap.” 

“‘T inquired what description of lace it was,” said Mrs, Dalrymple. 
* Not the price.” 

“Tt is Venice point, madam. Real Venice point.” 

“T think I must have them,” cried Mrs. Dalrymple. ‘Are they 
not tempting ? ” v cig me 

“Not to me,” laughed Mrs. Cleveland. “I have too many little 
pairs of live arms to provide for, to give that price for a pair of 
sleeves.” 

“Only fifteen guineas,” remonstrated Selina. ‘‘ And that includes 
the collar. I will take these sleeves,” she added to the young 
woman, 

* Thank you, madam.” 

“Those are pretty, that muslin pair.” 

“Very pretty, madam, for morning. Will you allow. me to put 
these up with the others?” 
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‘I don’t mind—yes, if you like,” replied Selina, never asking the 
price. ‘I saw Lord Winchester just now,” she resumed to Mrs. 
Cleveland. ‘TI did not know he had returned.” 

“‘ Only since a day or two, I believe. My husband does not care 
to renew our acquaintance with him, so - 

“Oh, what a love of a bonnet !” unceremoniously interrupted Mrs. 
Dalrymple, as her eye fell on a gossamer article, all white lace and 
beauty, with something green sparkling and shining in it. 

“ Ah,” said madame, coming forward, “ce chapeau me rend triste 
chaque fois que je le vois.” 

“ Pourquoi?” demanded Selina, who was not quite sure of her 
French, but liked to plunge into a word of it now and then. In 
those days French was not so universal a language, even in polite 
circles, as it is in these. | 

“Parce que je ne suis pas dame, jeune et belle. Ainsi je ne peux 
que le regarder de loin. Mais madame est l’une et l’autre.” 

Selina blushed and smiled, and fixed her eyes on the bonnet. 

“Tt is a charming bonnet,” observed Mrs. Cleveland. ‘ What is 
the price?” 

“ Thirteen guineas, madam.” 

Thirteen guineas! Mrs. Cleveland shook her head. Such bonnets 
were not for her. 

“Tt is a high price,” observed Selina. 

“High! Mesdames have surely not regarded it closely. These 
are emeralds. Look well, ma chtre Madame Dalreemp. Emeralds. 
It is the very cheapest bonnet—for its real value—that I have shown 
this season.” 

“J think I will try it on,” cried Selina. 

Madame was not backward to follow the thought. Ina twinkling 
the bonnet was on Selina’s head, and herself at the glass. Twitching 
the border and the flowers, twitching her own hair, she at length 
turned round with a radiant face, blushing in its conscious beauty, as 
she spoke to Mrs. Cleveland. 

“Ts it not a sweet bonnet ?” 

“Tf you do not take it, it will be a sin against yourself,” interposed 
the bonnet’s present owner. ‘“ You never looked so well in all your 
life, Madame Dalreemp. Your face does set off that chapeau charm- 
ingly.” 

“J will take it,” decided Selina. “What did you say it was? 
Fifteen guineas ? ” 

“ Thirteen, madame ; only thirteen. Ah! but it is cheap!” 

Mrs. Cleveland bought the mantle Selina had designated as dowdy, 
and a bonnet equally so. Selina told her they were frightful ; fit for 
an alms-house. 

“My dear, they are quiet, and will wear well. I cannot afford 
more than one new bonnet in a season. As to a mantle, it generally 
lasts me three or four years.” 
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“Look at this handkerchief,” interposed Selina, thinking what a 
dreadful fate Mrs. Cleveland’s must be. “TI really think it matches 
the sleeves and collar I have bought. Yes, it does. I must have 
that.” 

“That’s a dear handkerchief, I know,” cried Mrs. Cleveland. 
** What is it, Madame Damereau ?” 

“‘ That—oh, but that’s recherché, that is,” said madame, in a rap- 
ture. “Nine guineas. Ah!” 

‘Send it home with the other things,” said Selina. 

“T am going,” said Mrs. Cleveland. ‘I have bought all I came 
to buy, and it is of no use staying here to be tempted, unless one has 
a long purse.” 

“The truth is, one forgets whether the purse is long or short in the 
midst of these enchanting things,” observed Selina. 

“IT fear it is sometimes the case,” was Mrs. Cleveland’s reply. 
“ Are you coming, my dear ?” 

‘Not yet,” answered Selina. 

Lady Adela went out with Mrs. Cleveland. She had not given a 
single order ; had not gone with any particular intention of giving 
one, unless she saw anything to especially take her fancy. But 
Madame Damereau’s was regarded as a favourite lounging place, and 
the gay world of the gentler sex liked to congregate there. 

“Can I drive you anywhere?” asked Adela of Mrs. Cleveland, as 
they stood on the steps of Madame Damereau’s handsome entrance 
door. ‘ Will you come home with me?” 

“Thank you, I wish I could,” was the answer. ‘ But when I do 
come to London I have so many little commissions to execute that my 
time has to be almost entirely givento them. I shall hope to call and 
see you the next time.” 

“J wish you would come and stay with me for a week,” cried 
Adela quickly. ‘It would be a charity—an oasis of pleasure in my 
lonely life.” 

“ Lonely from the want of children,” thought Mrs. Cleveland, with 
a sad, faint smile. 

“Are you quite well?” asked Adela quickly, some delicacy in 
Mrs. Cleveland’s face striking her. 

“I—hope I am,” was the hesitating answer. “ At least, I hope 
that nothing serious is amiss. It is true I have not felt quite right 
lately, have suffered much pain; and one of my errands here is to 
see a physician. He has made an appointment for to-morrow 
morning.” 

Adela renewed her invitation, wished her good day, and watched 
the rather fragile form away with a wistful look. ‘They never saw 
each other again in life. Before two months had run their course, 
poor Mrs. Cleveland had gone where pain and suffering are not. 

Meanwhile, when the show-rooms had thinned a little, Madame © 
Damereau had the “ caisse” brought out: that is to say, the contents 
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of it. The caisse was taken for granted ; the articles only appeared. 
The chief one, the lace dress, new from Paris, and secluded till that 
moment from covetous eyes, was of a species of lace that madame 
called Point d’Angleterre. Madame shook out its folds with tender 
solicitude, and displayed its temptations before Mrs. Dalrymple’s en- 
thralled eyes. Madame did not speak : she let the dress do its own 
work : her face spoke eloquently enough. Selina was sitting on one of 
the low crimson velvet ottomans, her parasol tracing unconscious figures 
on the carpet, and her own elegant silk gown spread out around her. 

“Oh dear!” she ejaculated, withdrawing her enraptured gaze. 
“ But I fear it is very dear.” 

“ Never let madam talk about that,” said the Frenchwoman. “It 
zs high ; but—look at it. One could not pick up such a dress, as 
that, every day.” 

“‘ How I should like it !” 

“The moment we took this dress out of the caisse, I said to Miss 
Atkinson, who was helping me, ‘That must be for Madame Dal- 
reemp: there is no other lady who could do it justice.’ Madam,” 
she quickly added, as if an idea had just occurred to her, “ fancy 
this robe, fine et belle, over a delicate pink glacé or a maize !” 

“Or over white,” suggested Selina. 

“Or over white: Madame Dalreemp’s taste is always correct. It 
would be a dress fit for a duchess, too elegant for many of them.” 

Some silks of different colours were called for, and the lace robe 
was displayed upon them successively. Selina went into ecstasies 
when the peach-blossom colour was underneath. 

“IT must have it. What is the price ?” 

“Just one hundred guineas, neither more nor less; and to any- 
body but Madame Dalreemp I should say a hundred and twenty. 
But I know that when once she appears in this before the world, I 
shall have order upon order. It will be, ‘Where did you get that 
dress, ma chtre Madame Dalreemp ?’ and madam will answer, ‘I got 
it of Damereau ;’ and then they will come flocking to me. Ainsi, ma 
bonne dame, I can afford to let-you have your things cheap.” 

“JT don’t know what to say,” hesitated Selina, taking in, never- 
theless, all the flattery. ‘A hundred guineas ! it is a great deal: and 
what a bill I shall have! that lace dress I bought three weeks ago 
was only sixty.” 

“‘ What was that lace robe compared with this?” was madame’s indig- 
nant rejoinder. “That was nothing but common Guipure. Look at 
what the effect of this will be! Ah, madam, if you do not take it I 
shall not sleep: I shall be vexed to my heart. Just as madam pleases, 
though, of course. Milady Grey did come to me yesterday for a lace 
dress: I told milady I should have one in a week’s time: I did not 
care for her to see it first, for she is short, and she does not set off 
the things well. I know she would give me one hundred and twenty 


for this, and be glad to get it.” 
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This was nearly the climax. Lady Grey, a young and pretty 
woman, dressed as extravagantly as did Mrs. Dalrymple, and there 
was a hidden rivalry between them, quite well known. 

‘There is another lady who would like it, I know, and she has 
but just gone out—and a most charming angei she is. I do speak of 
the Lady Adela i 

This was quite the climax, and Selina hastily interrupted. Lady 
Adela was even more lovely than she herself was; very much, too, in 
the same style of delicate beauty. What would Adela be in that lace 
dress ! 

“J will take it,” cried Selina. ‘I must havea slip of that peach 
glacé to wear underneath it.” 

“Tt will be altogether fit for a queen,” quoth madame. 

“‘ But could I have them home by to-morrow night for Lady Burn- 
ham’s party ?” 

“ Certainly madam can.” 

“Very well then,” concluded Selina. ‘“Or—stay : would white 
look better under it, after all? I have ever so many white glacé 
slips.” 

Madame’s opinion was that no colour, ever seen in the earth or in 
the air, could, or would look as well as the peach. Milady Grey 
could not wear peach ; she was too dark. 

“Ves, I'll decide upon the peach-blossom,” concluded Selina. 
“ But that’s not a good silk, is it?” 

“Si. Mais si. C’est de la soie cuite.” 

“ And that is all, I think, for to-day.” 

“What will Madame Dalreemp wear in her hair with this to-morrow 
night ?” 

“ Ah! that’s well thought of. It must be either white or peach.” 

“Or mixed. Cherchez la boite, numero deux,” quietly added 
madame to an attendant. 

Box, number two, was brought. And madame disentangled from 
its contents of flowers a beautiful wreath of peach-blossom and white, 
with crystallised leaves, ‘They came in only to-day,” she said. 
Which was true. 

“The very thing,” cried Selina, in admiration. “Send that with 
the bonnet and sleeves to day.” 

“Madam ought to wear amethysts with this toilette,” suggested 
Madame Damereau. 

* Amethysts ! I have none.” 

“Tt is a great pity, that. They would look superbe.” 

“IT was admiring a set of amethysts the other day, ” thought Sélina, 
as she went down to her carriage. ‘I wish I could have them. I 
wonder whether they were very out-of-the-way in point of cost? T’ll 
drive there, and ascertain. Ihave had a good many little things there 
that Oscar does not know of.” 





She entered her carriage, ordering it to the jeweller’s ; and with ~__ 
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her pretty face reposing amidst its lace and its flowers, and her 
point-lace parasol shading it, Mrs, Dalrymple, satisfied and happy, 
bowed right and left to the numerous admiring faces that met and 
bowed to her. 

That same evening Madame. Damereau, having dined well and 
taken her coffee, proceeded to her usual business with her cashier, 
Mrs. Cooper. A reduced gentlewoman, who had tried the position of 
governess till she was heart-sick, and thankfully left it for her present 
situation, where she had less to doand a liberal salary. Miss Atkinson 
and Miss Wells, the two show-room assistants, came in. It was 
necessary to give Mrs. Cooper a summary of the day’s sale, that she 
might enter the articles. They arrived, in due course, at the account 
of Mrs. Dalrymple. 

“Dress of Point d’Angleterre,” cried Madame Damereau. “One 
hundred guineas,” 

“ Which dress is it she has bought ?” inquired Mrs. Cooper, looking 
up from her writing. She had learnt to take an interest in the sales 
and the customers. 

‘The one that the Baroness ordered for her daughter and would 
not have when it came,” explained madame. ‘I then sent it to the 
Countess of Ac-corn, who was inquiring about a lace robe yesterday 
morning: but it seems she did not keep it. She never knows her 
own mind two hours together, that Milady Ac-corn.” 

“Tt is a very nice dress,” remarked Mrs. Cooper. 

“Tt is a beauty,” added Miss Atkinson, ‘And Lady Acorn need 
not have cried it down.” 

“ Did she cry it down ?” quickly asked madame. 

“‘ She said it was as dear as fire’s hot.” 

“ Par exemple!” uttered madame, with a flashing face. ‘“ Did she 
say that ?” 

“Yes, madame. So Roberts told me when he brought it back.” 

* She’s the most insolent customer we have, that Femme Ac-corn,” 
exploded madame. “And pays the worst. The robe would have 
been cheap at the price I asked her—eighty guineas.” 

“Mrs. Dalrymple, lace robe, one hundred guineas,” read Mrs, 
Cooper. ‘‘ What else—making ?” 

“ Making, two guineas. Peach glacé slip comes next.” 

“‘ Peach glacé slip,” wrote Mrs. Cooper. “ The price, if you please ?” 

“ Put it down in round figures. Ten guineas. She did not ask.” 

“T sold her those morning sleeves with the little dots,” interposed 
Miss Wells. ‘ There was no price mentioned, madame.” 

“What were they marked?” asked madame. 

“ Fourteen and sixpence.” 

“Put them down at a guinea, Mrs. Cooper. Making peach glacé 
slip—let me see, no lining or trimming—say fourteen shillings. 
White point-lace bonnet, thirteen guineas. Sleeves and collar—what 
did I say for that, Miss Wells ? ” 
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“Fifteen guineas, madame: and the handkerchief nine.” 

“Sleeves, collar, and handkerchief of Venice point, twenty-four 
guineas,” read Mrs. Cooper. ‘She must be rich, this Mrs, Dal- 
rymple.” 

“Comme ¢a, for that,” quoth madame. 

“‘ She has had far more than a thousand pounds in the last six 
weeks. I suppose you are sure of her, madame? She is a new cus- 
tomer this season.” 

“T wish I was as sure of getting to Paris next year,” responded 
madame. “Her husband has not long ago come into the Dalreemp 
estate. And the English estates are fine, you know. ‘These young 
brides will dress and have their fling, and they must pay for it. They 
come to me: I do not goto them. ‘The Dalreemps are friends of 
the Cliv-lands, and of those rich people in Grosvenor Square, the 
Grubbs, which is quite sufficient passe-port. You can go on now to 
Madame Cliv-land, Mrs. Cooper: one black mantle, silk and lace, 
three pounds ten shillings, and one fancy straw bonnet, blue trim- 
mings, three guineas.” 

“Ts that all there is for Mrs. Cleveland ?” 

Madame shrugged her shoulders. ‘“ That’s all. I would not give 
thank you for the custom of Madame Cliv-land in itself; but they are 
well connected, and she is a gentle, good woman. I thought she 
looked ill to-day.” 

“There was Mrs. Dalrymple’s wreath,” interrupted Miss Atkinson, 
referring to a pencil list in her hand. 

“Tiens, I forgot,” answered madame. ‘‘ What were those wreaths 
invoiced to us at, Miss Wells? This is the first of them sold.” 

‘“‘ Twenty-nine and sixpence each, madame.” 

“ Peach-and-white crystallised wreath, Mrs. Cooper, if you please. 
Forty-nine shillings.” 

“Forty-nine shillings,” concluded Mrs. Cooper, making the entry. 
“That is all, then, for Mrs. Dalrymple.” 

And a pretty good “all,” for one day, it was, considering Mr. 
Dalrymple’s income. 


CHAPTER 2T1L 
A LECTURE. 


A sMALL, friendly dinner-table, Mr. Grubb and Lady Adela pre- 
siding. A thin, sharp-featured, insignificant little man, whose evening 
clothes looked the worse for wear, and who wore a black watered 
ribbon across his waistcoat in lieu of a gold chain, sat at Lady Adela’s 
right hand. It was Colonel Hope. To look at him and his attire, you 
would have said he did not know where to turn fora shilling: yet he 
was the possessor of great wealth, and had seen hard service in India. 
Beside Mr. Grubb sat the Colonel’s wife, Lady Sarah; a tall, portly 
woman, whose face bore much resemblance to her mother’s, Lady 
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Acorn. Grace and Frances Chenevix and Mr. Howard completed the 
party : the latter was a staid, stiff old gentleman of sixty, with iron-grey 
hair and whiskers, and a stern face. He and the Colonel had known 
each other in early life, when each had the world to fight for fame 
or fortune. Each had fought it well, and won, certainly, so far as 
fortune was concerned. ‘The Colonel was just home from India, 
and Mr. Grubb had given the two early friends a speedy oppor- 
tunity of meeting. One place at table was empty, and the young 
lady who sat next it, Frances Chenevix, did not look quite pleased 
at its being so. It was intended for Gerard Hope, who had some- 
how failed to make his appearance. 

Colonel Hope had retired from the army and was come home 
for good. About a year ago he and Lady Sarah had lost their 
two sons, lads of seven and eight, from fever. They had no other 
children, and it was generally supposed the Colonel would make 
his nephew, Gerard, his heir. The Colonel and his wife were 
both tired this evening, having been looking at houses all day. 
Frances had been with them, but she seemed fresh and bright as 
a lark. The Colonel had bought a pretty little property in Glouces- 
tershire, but Lady Sarah wished for a town house also. 


“TJ think I shall take it, though it is rather small,” observed the - 


Colonel, talking of one of the houses they had seen. ‘“ There'd 
be room for a friend or two as well as for ourselves: and for 
Gerard also, if. I decide to adopt him. By the way—what is 
your opinion of that young man, Grubb?” 

‘As to looks, do you mean, Colonel?” smiled Mr. Grubb, 
“They are good. I don’t know much else of him.” 

“Thought you did,” growled the Colonel, who was a hot-tempered 
man, and liked plain answers to his questions. 

“‘T know nothing against him,” said Mr. Grubb, emphatically. “I 
have seen but little of him, but that little I like.” 

“ He is very nice and very good, and quite worthy to be adopted 
by you and Sarah, Colonel,” spoke up Lady Frances in her free way. 
“I’m sure the manner he slaves away in that red-tape office he is 
chained to, ought to be a gold feather in his cap.”* 

“A gold feather?” repeated the literal Colonel, looking at the 
speaker questioningly. While Mr. Howard, who knew what “slaving 
away” amounted to in a red-tape office, indulged in a silent laugh. 

“Well, ought to tell in his favour, I mean,” said Frances, amending 
her speech. 

“T suppose he only does what he is put to do—his daily Work,” 
contended the Colonel. ‘That he cannot shirk: he has nothing to 
look to but his salary to pay his way. There is no merit in doing 
one’s simple duty.” 

“T think there is a great deal, when it is such hard work as 
Gerard’s,” contended Frances. And this time Mr. Howard laughed 
outright at the “hard work.” 
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‘* Perhaps the hard work is keeping him to-night,” suggested Mr. 
Grubb, with just the ghost of a smile. 

“No,” said Frances, “I think the office closes at four.” 

‘‘QOh,” cried the Colonel. ‘‘ Where is he then? What does he mean 
by staying away?” 

‘“‘He is run over, of course,” said Frances; “and taken to the 
nearest hospital. Nothing short of that would have kept him away.” 

Lady Sarah Hope looked down the table at her sister. ‘“ Is Gerard 
in love with you, Frances?” 

“In love with me!” exclaimed the young lady, her face flushing 
vividly. ‘‘ What ridiculous fable will you imagine next, Sarah ?” 

“Ts it a fable?” added Lady Sarah, struck with the flush. 

‘¢ What else should it be?” laughed Frances. ‘Gerard could not 
think of falling in love upon nothing a year. Nothing a year, and 
find himself! ‘That has been his case, poor fellow—or something 
near akin to it.” 

“ That may be remedied,” remarked Lady Sarah. She had caught 
up an opinion upon the subject, and she held to it in future. 

As the small line of ladies filed out of the dining-room, Lady Sarah, 
walking first, turned just outside the door to wait for her sister Adela. 
Mr. Grubb, who was holding the. door open, said something to his 
wife in an undertone as she passed him. Adela made no answer 
whatever ; save that her lifted face put on a look of scorn, and her 
lips took a downward curve. 

“‘What did your husband say to you?” asked Lady Sarah, having 
fancied that she heard her own name—Hope. 

“T don’t know—or care. As if I should listen to anything he 
might say!” contemptuously added Lady Adela. 

Lady Sarah stared. ‘Why, child, what do you mean? He is 
your husband.” 

“To my cost.” 

“What do you mean? What does she mean?” continued Lady 
Sarah, appealing to the other two sisters, for Adela had not deemed 
it necessary to lower her voice. ‘They did not answer. Grace took 
up an album, her face wearing a sad look of pain; Frances walked 
into the other drawing-room. 

“I insist upon knowing what you mean, in saying Mr. Grubb is 
your husband ¢o your cost,” cried Lady Sarah, returning to the charge. 
She was so much older than Adela—looking, in fact, old enough to be 
her yother, for India’s sun and the loss of her children had greatly 
aged her—that she took her to task at will. Lady Sarah, like her 
mother, had always displayed somewhat of a propensity for setting 
the world to rights. 

“It is to my cost,” spake Adela defiantly. ‘ That I should be Aés 
wife, obliged to stand as such before the world, a man of Ads name, a 
tradesman!” And the emphatic scorn, the stress of aversion laid on 
the “his,” no pen could adequately express. ‘I never hear myself 
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announced, ‘Lady Adela Grubb,’ but I shiver ; I never see it in the 
Morning Post, amid the lists at an entertainment, or perhaps at Court, 
but I fling the paper from me. As I should like to fling Aim.” 

“Bless my heart and mind, what’s in a name?” demanded Lady 
Sarah, having listened like one astounded. 

“Grubb! Grubb!” hissed Adela from between her dainty lips. 
“There is a great deal in ¢hat name, at any rate, Sarah. I hate it. 
It is to me as a nightmare. And I hate him for forcing me to 
bear it.” 

“Forcing you to bear it! Why, you are his wife.” 

“T am—to my shame. But he had no right to make me his wife ; 
to ask me to be his wife. Why could he not have fixed upon any- 
body else? Grace, there, for instance. She would not have minded 
the name or the trade. She’d have got used to it—and to him.” 

Lady Sarah Hope nodded her head four or five times in succession. 
“A pretty frame of mind, is that you are cherishing, Adela! 
Leave off such evil speaking—and thinking. Your husband is a true 
gentleman, a man that the world may be proud of; he can hold his 
own as such anywhere. As to the house in Leadenhall Street, it is of 
world-wide fame—the idea of your calling him a ‘tradesman !’— 
Let me speak !—Where can you find a man with so noble a presence, 
so refined and sweet a countenance ? And I feel sure that he is good 
and true and generous in himself as he is distinguished in reputation 
and person.” 

“ All the same, I scorn him. I hate him, for having fixed on me. 
And it is the pleasure of my life to let him see that I do,” concluded 
Adela, in sheer defiance, as she tossed her pretty head. 

“Cease, Adela, cease!” interposed Grace, coming forward, her 
hands lifted imploringly. ‘You little know the wickedness of what 
you are saying ; or the evil you may be laying up for yourself in the 
days to come. This is not your true nature; you are but forcing it 
upon yourself to gratify a resentment you have persistently taken up. 
How often have I prayed to you to be your own true self!” 

“Pray for it yourself, child,” cried Lady Sarah, laying her hand 
with a firm grasp upon Adela’s shoulder. “Pray upon your bended 
knees to Heaven, to snatch and shield you from Satan. Most 
assuredly he has got into you.” 

“What has got into me?” asked Adela with languid indifference, 
not having caught the words. 

“The devil,” angrily amended Lady Sarah. 

That infant of Lady Adela’s, little George, did not live. Just fora 
month or two, just long enough for her to get passionately attached 
to him, to use every means to make him strong, he lingered. Then 
there came three days of illness, and the little soul fled from the 
feeble frame. No other child had been born, and Lady Adela 
seemed to be left with no end or aim in life, save that of cherishing 
resentment against Mr. Grubb. She took it up more fiercely than 
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ever, and she let him feel it to his heart’s core. The still, small voice 
of conscience, warning her that this was a forced and unnatural state 
of mind, could not always be deadened. ‘The very fact of its pricking 
her caused her to resent the pricks, and to nourish her ill-omened 
temper the more persistently. Francis Grubb’s life was not one of fair 
skies and rose-leaves. 

**T should like to shake it out of her—and I wonder he does not 
do it,” ran the thoughts of Frances Chenevix, as she opened the piano 
in the next room and began to play a dashing march. 

Very especially just now was the Lady Adela Grubb resenting 
things in general. Captain Stanley—who had set up a flirtation with 
her when she was but a slip of a girl, and with whom it had pleased 
her to fancy herself in love after he sailed for India, though that was 
pure fancy and not fact—had taken no notice of her now that he was 
home again, save that demanded by the ordinary usages of society ; 
and at this Lady Adela felt mortified—slighted. He had not as 
much as said to her, ‘‘So we are both married, you and I, we cannot 
sit in corners any more to talk in whispers: ’ on the contrary, he 
spent his time talking with newer beauties, Selina Dalrymple for one. 
It was quite the behaviour of a bear, decided Adela; and she was 
resenting it by showing temper to the world. 

Frances Chenevix dashed through the march. Its last bars were 
dying into silence, when she thought she heard footsteps on the stairs. 
Going to the door, she saw Gerard Hope. 

“Well, and what account have you to give of yourself?” began 
Frances, as he took her hand. 

“I was at a water party at Richmond,” breathlessly answered 
Gerard, who had been having a race with time. 

“Well I’m sure! And here have I been vowing to them that 
nothing could have kept you but being run over in the streets; and 
Colonel Hope thinks you are detained over the red-tape duties. You 
might have come for once, Gerard.” 

“T couldn’t possibly, Frances ; I couldn’t land; and then I had to 
dress. The tide kept us out. It has vexed me above a bit, I can 
tell you.” 

“You look vexed,” she retorted, regarding his laughing countenance. 

““T am vexed; but it is of no use to weep over it. You know I 
want to stand well with my uncle. I suppose you have finished 
dinner ?” 

_s Ages ago.” 

‘Where are the rest of you ladies?” 

“In the next room, quarrelling. Lady Sarah is treating Adela to 
a bit of her mind—and she desetves it. Now, Gerard, behave your- 
self. What do you want to come so close to me for?” 

For Mr. Gerard Hope was squeezing himself beside her on a small 
ottoman, meant for only one portly personage. He did more than 
’ that: he stole his arm round her waist. 
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“T believe Uncle Hope wants to adopt me,” cried Gerard. 
* Won’t it be jolly! No more scratch, scratch, scratch away with a 
pen all the blessed day.” 

“T called it ‘slavery’ to them just now,” interrupted Frances. 

“Good girl! No more getting up by candle-light in winter, and 
trudging off through the frost and through the thaw without break- 
fast, which you have not had time to take! It will be a change—if 
he does it. I’m not sure of it yet.” 

“ You don’t deserve it, Gerard.” 

“No! Why don’t I? Id try and be a good nephew to himn— 
as dutiful as the good boy in the spelling-book. I say, Frances, has 
he been asking about me? getting references as to character?” 

“Yes, he has,” was the perhaps unexpected answer. “Just as if 
you were a footman. Mr. Grubb said he did not know much of you ; 
but what he did know he liked. Hark! They are coming out of 
the dining-room. And if you want any dinner you had better go 
there and ring for it.” 

“‘ Perhaps there’s none left for me.” 

Frances laughed. ‘I heard Mr. Grubb whisper to his wife that if 
Gerard Hope came he was to go into the dining-room.” 

Gerard rose, went out, and met the gentlemen. Frances stayed 
where she was, and fell into a reverie. Did Gerard really love her ? 
At times she thought so, at others she thought not. 


The days wore onwards in their rapid flight. Time does not stand 
still even for those favoured ones who are plunged, for the, first time, 
into the allurements of a London season: as was Selina Dalrymple. 

One bright morning, when the sun was shining brilliantly and the 
skies were blue and the streets warm and dusty, she sat in the breakfast- 
room with her husband. The late meal was over, and Selina, a hot 
colour in her cheeks, was drumming her pretty foot on the floor, and 
not looking the essence of good-humour. She wore a richly em- 
broidered white dress with pink ribbons. Mr. Dalrymple’s eyes had 
rarely rested on a fairer woman, and his heart knew it too well. 

“ Selina, I asked you last night whether you intended to go to Lady 
Burnham’s breakfast, at that rural villa of theirs. Of course if you go 
I will accompany you, otherwise I have some business I should like 
to attend to on Thursday.” 

“T can’t go,” answered Selina. ‘I have nothing to wear.” 

“ Nothing to wear!” 

“* Nothing on earth.” 

‘* How can you say so?” 

“JT did think of ordering a suitable toilette for it, and was at 
Damereau’s about it yesterday. But after what you said last 
night , 





“My dear, what do you mean? what did I say? Only that you 
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seemed, to me, never to appear in the same gown, whether at home or 
out ; and I begged you to remember that our income was limited.” 

“You said I changed my dresses four times a day, Oscar.” 

“Well. Don’t you?” 

“ But everybody else does. Some change them five times. You 
would not like me to come down in the morning and go to bed at 
night in the same dress, would you ?” 

-“T suppose not. It’s of no use asking me about dress, Selina. I 
scarcely know one gown from another. But it does strike me that you 
have a most extraordinary number of new things. Go out or come in 
when I will, there’s sure to be the milliner’s porter and basket at the 
door.” 

“* Would you have me look an object ? ” 

“You never do look an object.” 

“ Of course I don’t. I guard against it. I’d give the world to go 
to this féte at the Burnhams’. Every soul will be there, but me.” 

** And why not you, if your heart is so set upon it? I think all 
such affairs a stupid bore: but that’s nothing.” 

“Would you wish me to go there in a petticoat ?” 

“No, I suppose not. I tell youI am no judge of a lady’s things. I 
don’t think I should know a petticoat from a gown. ‘Those are 
gowns, are they not, hanging in rows round the walls in the rooms 
above, and covered up with sheets and tablecloths,” 

“ Sheets and tablecloths! Oscar!” 

“ My dear, they look like it.” 

“‘Well—if they are gowns—there’s not one I can wear.” 

“‘ They are all new recently,” said Mr. Dalrymple. ‘ What’s the 

“matter with them ?” 

** There’s not one I can wear,” persisted his wife. 

** But why ?” 

‘Why !” repeated Mrs. Dalrymple, in quite a contemptuous tone, 
for she had no patience with ignorance. ‘You ought to know 
why !” 

“* My dear, I really don’t. If you wish me to know, you must tell 
me.” 

“ I have worn them all once,” was the angry answer. ‘“ And some 
twice, and some three times. And one Oscar,” she broke off, 
“you remember that lovely one; a sky blue, shot with white; a 
robe a disposition ? ” 

“ What is ‘a disposition ’? ” 

“ Oh—a silk, flounced, and the flounces have some design upon 
them, embossed, or raised, sometimes of a different colour. That 
dress I have worn five times. I really have, Oscar ; five times !” 

“‘T wear my coats fifty times five.” 

“The idea of my being seen at Lady Burnham’s in a dress I have 
worn before! No, I’d rather go in a petticoat, of the two evils, and 
hide my head for ever afterwards.” 
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Mr. Dalrymple was puzzled. “Why could you not be seen, there 
or anywhere else, in a dress you have worn before ?” 

“ Because nobody else is.” 

“Then what becomes of all the new gowns?” inquired the won- 
dering man. 

“ For goodness’ sake do not keep on calling them ‘ gowns. 

** Dresses, then, What becomes of them ?” 

“‘Qh—they do for the country. Some few, by dint of re-trimming, 
can be made look new for town. You don’t understand ladies’ dress, 
Oscar.” 

“T have said I do not.” 

“Neither ought you,” added Selina, crossly. ‘We do not worry 
ourselves to interfere between you and your tailors, or pry into the 
shape and make of your waistcoats and buttons and things, and we do 
not expect to have it done by us.” 

“Selina, let your grievance come to an end. I do not like to hear 
this tone of reproach.” 

“Then you must retract what you said last night. It wasas if you 
wanted me never to have a new dress again.” 

‘Nay, Selina, I only reminded you how small our income was. 
You must not overlook that.” 

“Don’t be foolish, Oscar. Do you fear I am going to ruin you? 
What’s the cost of a few dresses? I wast have one for Lady Burn- 
ham’s féte.” 

‘“‘ My dear, have what you like, in reason,” he said, in the inno- 
cence of his unconscious heart: “ you are the best judge. Of course 
I can trust you.” 

The words were as the sweetest music in her ear. She sprang up, 
dancing to a scrap of a song. 

“You dear, good Oscar! I knew you were never going to be an 
old griffin. I think I must have that lovely green-and-white gauze. It 
was the most magnificent dress. I was divided between that and a 
lemon-coloured damask. I'll have the gauze. And gauze dresses 
cost nothing.” 

* Nothing ?” 

‘Next to nothing.” 

Selina flew up stairs. She pulled aside the “sheets and table- 
cloths,” and glanced underneath. It was a goodly stock of robes ; 
but yet not all the stock: for the lace, and muslin, and flimsy gauze, 
and delicate white, and delicate pearl, and delicate pink, and delicate 
other shades, were reposing in drawers, out of sight, between folds of 
tissue paper. Barge and balzarine: satin, plain and figured ; velvet; 
silk, plain, damask, flowered, shot, corded, and of all the colours of 
the rainbow. Beautiful dresses ; and yet-—new, and rich, and elegant as 
they were, Selina Dalrymple could not go to the féte without a new one! 

Away she went to Madame Damereau’s, Astonishing that renowned 
artiste by the early hour of her visit. 
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“J want a thousand things,” began Selina, in the blitheness of her 
heart. ‘Have yoursold the green-and-white gauze dress?” 

No, was madame’s answer, she had kept it on purpose for Madame 
Dalreemp. Milady Ac-corn had come in yesterday afternoon late, 
and wanted it, but she had told milady it was sold. 

Selina took it all in. The fact was, madame had tried to persuade 
Milady Ac-corn into it, but milady was proof against the price. She 
had wanted it for Frances. It was only seventeen guineas, and that 
included the fringe and trimmings. Selina had told her husband that 
gauze dresses cost nothing ! 

**T want it for the breakfast on Thursday,” cried Selina. ‘ What 
mantle can I wear ?” 

A momentous question. ‘They ran over in memory the mantles, 
scarfs, fichus, possessed by Mrs. Dalrymple, and came to the con- 
clusion that not one of them would “ go with” the gauze dress. 

“T have a lace mantle,” said madame—‘“ ah! but it is recherché! 
—a real Brussels. If there is one robe in my house that it ought to 
go with, it is that green-and-white.” 

She brought it forward and exhibited it upon the dress. Very 
beautiful ; of that there was no doubt. It was probably a beautiful 
price also. 

“Twenty-five guineas.” 

“Oh my goodness—twenty-five guineas!” cried Selina. But I'll 
take it. A breakfast féte does not come every day.” 

For a wonder—/for a wonder—Selina, having exhibited her white 
lace bonnet with the emeralds but twice, came to the conclusion that 
that “ would do.” Not that she hesitated at buying another, but that 
it was so suitable to the green-and-white dress. 

“ And now for Oh, stop ; I think I must have a new parasol. 
My point-lace one is soiled, and 1 caught it in my bracelet the other 
day and tore it a little. You had a beautiful point-lace parasol here 
yesterday. Let me see it.” ? 

“The one you were looking at yesterday will not do,” cried 
madame. “It is lined with blue: Madame Dalreemp knows that 
blue can never go with the green dress. I have got one parasol—ah, 
but it is a beauty !—a point-lace, lined with white. I will get it. 
It does surpass the other.” 

It did surpass the other, and in price also. Selina chose it. It 
was twenty guineas. 

“* My husband thought I could have worn one of my old dresses,” 
observed Selina, as she turned over some gloves ; “he says I have a 
great many. But one can only appear in a perfectly fresh toilette at 
a magnificent gathering such as this is to be.” And madame fully 
assented. 

Mrs. Dalrymple went to the breakfast, and she and her attire were 
lovely amidst the lovely, exciting no end of admiration. Very grati- 
fying to her heart, then topsy-turvy with vanity. And so it went on 
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- to the end of the season, and her pleasurable course was never 
checked. 

When they were preparing to return to the Grange, and her maid 
was driven wild with perplexity as to the stowing away of so extensive 
a wardrobe, and conjecturing that the carriage down of it would alone 
come to “something,” it occurred to Selina, as she sat watching, that 
the original cost would also come to “something.” Some hundreds, 
she feared, now she came to see the whole collection in a mass. 

“Of course I shall not let Oscar see the bill,” she soliloquised. 
“T’ll get it from madame before I leave: and then there'll be no fear 
of its coming to him at the Grange.” 

Mrs. Dalrymple asked for the bill; and madame, under protest that 
there was no hurry in the world, promised to send it in. 

Selina was alone, sitting in the drawing-room by twilight, when the 
account was delivered to her; it was enclosed in a large thick envelope, 
with an imposing red seal. She opened it somewhat eagerly. ‘ What 
makes it such a bulk?” she thought. ‘Oh, I see; she has detailed 
the things.” 

Holding it close to the window, she looked at the bottom of the 
page, and saw £94. 

*‘ Ninety-four pounds !” ejaculated Selina. ‘What does madame 
mean? It must be more than that.” 

She lighted the little taper on her writing-table ; and then found 
she had been looking at one item only—the Venice point-lace for the 
decoration of a dress. So she turned the page and looked at the 
foot of the next. 

“Antique robe, lace, trimmings, and sapphire buttons, £125. 
Tush !” impatiently exclaimed Selina. 

With a rapid movement she turned the account over to the end, 
and gazed at the sum total; gazed at it, started at it, and recoiled 
from it. Three thousand and odd pounds, odd shillings, and no 
pence! What the odd pounds were, whether one, or whether nine 
hundred and ninety-nine, she did not catch in that moment of terror ; 
the first grand sum of three thousand absorbed her eyes and her 
faculties. And there floated over her a confused consciousness of 
other bills to come in: one from the jeweller’s, one for shawls, one 
for expensively-trimmed linen. ‘There was one shawl, real India— 
but she dared not think of that. ‘Oscar will say I have been mad,” 
she groaned. 

No doubt he would. 

At that moment she heard his step, coming in from the dining- 
room, and turned sick. She crushed the bill in her right hand 
and thrust it down the neck of her dress. Then she blew out the 
taper, and turned, with a burning brow and shrinking frame, to the 
window again, and stood there, apparently looking out. Selina had 
never attempted to sum up what she had bought. At odd moments 

~ she Aad feared it might come to something like a thousand pounds. 
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Oscar came up and put his arm around her, asking whether it was 
not time to have lights. . 

“Ves, Presently.” 

‘What in the world have you got here?” cried he. ‘A ball.” 

She pushed the “ ball” higher up, and murmured something about 
‘some paper.” 

. “ What is the matter with you, Selina? You are trembling.” 

“The night air, I suppose. It is rather chilly.” 

Yet the night was hot. Mr. Dalrymple immediately began to close 
the window. He was a minute or two over it, for one of the cords 
was rough and did not go well. When he turned round again his 
wife had left the room, 

“ Selina does not seem very well,” thought Oscar. 


(Zo be continued, ) 
~RALB EERIE 


THE LILY AND THE FLOW’RET. 


A Liry, fair as any born to fade, 
Upreared her stately head to greet the sun; 
And nestling underneath, low in the shade, 
Blossomed another flow’r—a fragile one. 


But when she saw the sunlight streaming through 

The broad green leaves that sheltered her from this, 
And how the lily, ever fragrant, grew 

The stronger and the sweeter for his kiss, 


She murmured, saying—‘ Must I pine alone, 
Unwooed, and lacking love, who yet am fair— 

Perchance with beauty greater than thine own, 
Since thou dost hide me with such jealous care ? 


“ Thou hadst not been so queenly in thy grace 
Were it not thine seen and caressed to be; 
And who can tell but with a like embrace, 
In stature, as in charms, I’d rival thee.” 


“ The lily, hearing, moved her snowy crown, 
And zephyr-aided, drew her leaves aside; 
But when at noon the eager sun looked down 
Upon the flow’r, it straightway drooped and died. 


My soul, and would’st thou rashly emulate 
Or envy those whose lot is higher laid ? 
Be ever mindful of the flow’ret’s fate, 
Too ready to forsake her native shade. 
SyDNEY GREY, 
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THE HAMMONDS’ UGLY DUCKLING. 


By Joyce DARRELL. 


“pBERE are various ways of being distinguished. There is the 

tight-rope, there are the hustings, there is the dock. A Lord 
Mayor is a conspicuous personage—at any rate for one year. A 
gifted actress, a popular novelist, a professional beauty can command 
the suffrages and the stares of the crowd. But every one of these 
positions argues in the occupant some energy in well or ill-doing, 
some character or some talent out of the common, or, at least, some 
quality in excess. 

But the Hammonds who lived in Crofton had a way of being 
distinguished which gave them no trouble whatsoever. They simply 
were. And no doubt ever troubled their minds but that the world 
was the better for their existence. In fact, they did not think of the 
world at all, except as a roomy place for them to live in; but this 
want of reflectiveness regarding the universe did not arise from any 
morbid contemplation of themselves. We may presume that the 
great luminary of the day, if suddenly endowed with self-conscious- 
ness and questioned as to his mission, would emit the well-founded 
opinion that it was an important one. So the Hammonds. They 
were not self-conscious, and never thought much about. themselves, 
but if interrogated on the point, it is quite certain that their inner- 
most, if unspoken, reply would have formulated the conviction that 
they were indispensable. 

As it was, the only outward sign of this intimate persuasion in 
them was a good-humoured contempt for superiority of all sorts. 
Handsome people, clever people, heroic people found no favour in 
the Hammond eyes, but, on the other hand, they never disturbed 
the Hammond serenity. If they had an ideal, it was that of “a 
strong common sense.” The head of the family, the Rev. George, 
had taken honours at college, not because he liked books, but 
because (as he frankly said) he “could not allow himself to be 
beaten by cads.” But being a country clergyman by no means rich, 
his natural indifference to intellectual pre-eminence in itself had 
enabled him, without any conscientious pangs, to launch his sons 
early in life in business. They had married, were fathers of healthy 
normal families, and play no part in our story. 

The members of the family with whom we have to concern 
ourselves are the daughters. These were three in number—Gertrude, 
Edith, and Joan. Gertrude, as the eldest, governed the motherless 
household. She was a typical Hammond—bouncing, good-tempered, 
sensible ; not good-looking, of course. Edith, who had more leisure 
to cultivate her appearance, rejoiced in a pink-and-white beauty of 
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first youth that was never likely to disturb the family routine, and 
was regarded as the right thing in the right place—like an alabaster 
chimney ornament. 

Joan, Edith’s junior by six years, was the foreign element. To 
begin with, she was, as everybody noticed, singularly plain. When 
was anything seen so out of the way as her dark, thin face, solemn 
eyes, and lanky legs and arms? ‘Then, as Gertrude always remarked, 
“Joan is so unlike other people.” She was not stupid, it was 
allowed, but nevertheless, when she had reached the end of the 
limited curriculum which the Rev. George considered necessary for a 
woman, she could neither sing, nor sketch, nor dance, while for 
needlework of all sorts she had an abhorrence. 

She would play for hours, if indulged, but Mr. Hammond hated 
the sound of practising, and as he always rose early, sat up late, had 
piles of correspondence, and the house was small, he invariably heard 
the piano whenever it was played, and as invariably stopped it. He 
only liked music of an evening, as a soothing accompaniment to 
digestion, and conducive to an agreeable doze. Then Edith would 
please him by a waltz or two, or “Annie Laurie,” and that done, 
would (by his orders) cease. Joan was always wanting to try over 
queer old music, of that objectionable sort which has no tune, such 
as fugues of Bach, toccatas of Scarlatti, and so on. 

Once, when she was quite a child, in an unguarded outburst of 
childish arrogance, she had said that she was born for things above 
the common. As might be expected, this announcement was greeted 
with a howl of truly fraternal derision by her incredulous brothers and 
sisters. They instantly nicknamed her Pope Joan, and the speech 
was never forgotten against her. It was her first attempt to talk 
about herself in her family, and it remained her last. 

She had two friends, both men, and both described by Gertrude as 
“ peculiar.” One was Charles Payne, a born Bohemian, whom some 
odd freak had induced to marry Miss Bertha Hervey, Gertrude Ham- 
monw’s greatest friend, and a bonny, commonplace young woman, as 
unlike himself as possible. When he proposed for her the family had 
given their consent, because, as was universally remarked, although 
Charles Payne had no money, he was so clever and commanded so 
much influence that he was sure to get on. 

And so he had got on. He ran every day deeper and more 
cheerfully into debt; and every week abandoned some fresh chance 
of using his versatile talents afforded him by the inexhaustible 
patience of his friends. The only person whom this state of things 
did not distress was—himself. While others fumed, he was always 
serenely busy about something—which nobody wanted. For energy 
he had, only it was a perverse imp of energy, that preferred to do 
the thing which it was not required to do. For the rest, he was so 
charming that men, like Nature, lavished gifts upon him. In good 
health, he was cordially welcomed; in bad health,.he was tenderly 
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nursed ; starving, he was fed; naked, he was clothed ; idle, he was 
forgiven. His conversation was brilliant ; his manners were delight- 
ful; his view of life was a perpetual application, in the most child- 
like good-faith, of the cynical maxim, “ What’s yours is mine, and 
what’s mine is my own.” 

This elusive and enchanting being had drifted down to Crofton for 
Bertha, who was out of health, to be nursed for a few months by her 
family ; and straightway he had become a great friend of Joan’s. 
The two used to have endless talks on every subject under heaven, 
and Mr. Payne expressed the opinion that Joan was clever. 

“Poor, dear Joan! It does not much matter what Charles Payne 
says on any subject,” was Gertrude’s observation, and Joan, on the 
whole, rather lost than gained in public favour by her new alliance. 

Her other friend was a poet-cousin—only son to Mrs. Meredith, of 
the Hall, the great lady of the neighbourhood, and Mr. Hammond’s 
half-sister. 

This lady was a clever manager, and her indulgent, rich, and 
studious son left his affairs, farming and the rest of it, a good deal in 
her hands, while he travelled and wooed the muses. He had not 
distinguished himself at college, which had been a great disappoint- 
ment to her, and lowered him considerably in her eyes. But if his 
mother snubbed him, he was much petted, in an undemonstrative 
fashion, by Joan. ‘The girl liked all dumb, suffering things, and as a 
child had had a rare collection of maimed pets. Perhaps it was on 
something of the same principle that she sympathised with her shy 
and silent cousin Ned. 

One other and very perplexing person there was who played an 
important part in the lives of the Hammonds, and was regarded by 
them somewhat in the light of a fairy god-mother. 

This was an elderly maiden, extremely rich, keen and far-sighted, 
who was cousin to the late Mrs. Hammond. Miss Priscilla Upton— 
for that was her name—long years before had come to stay with her 
cousin Amy, and been devotedly nursed by her through a dangerous 
illness. ‘“ My dear,” she said, in an impulse of convalescent grati- 
tude to Mrs. Hammond, “we are both poor, but if ever I am rich I 
swear, that I will settle 4 10,000 upon you.” 

“TI should not know what to do with such a sum,” laughingly 
answered Mrs. Hammond. “Settle it upon the poppett.” (At that 
time there was only one of those remarkable beings in the Hammond 
nursery. ) 

“You will have hosts of poppetts, by-and-by, my dear,” said Miss 
Priscilla. ‘I will settle it upon one of them.” 

The words were hardly out of her mouth when the post brought 
her the news of the death, by a boating accident, of her only brother 
and his only son, by* which unexpected turn of Fortune’s wheel she 
became the possessor of as many thousands as, until then, she had 
enjoyed hundreds of pounds a year. 
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Time went on, the Hammond quiver filled fast, and Miss Priscilla 
could not but be reminded by more than one circumstance of her 
rash promise. As long as Mrs. Hammond lived, she gave no hint 
of fulfilling it; nevertheless it is probablé that it weighed upon her 
conscience, for she was a fairly honourable woman, although a very 
stingy one. However that may have been, when the gentle Amy 
. died, in an outburst of regret and generosity Miss Priscilla wrote to 
Mr. Hammond that she had destined £10,000 to the member of 
his family who before the age of thirty should have fulfilled a certain 
condition. 

This condition was not communicated in the letter, but it was, the 
writer said, set forth at length in a sealed packet deposited with Miss 
Priscilla’s solicitor. 

It may be imagined what an object of interest and curiosity that - 
whimsical lady became to all her young cousins after that! She was 
made prodigiously much of by them, and seemed to enjoy the pro- 
cess. It is true that while they were still children her attitude 
towards them was marked by a certain subtle distrust. She appeared 
to watch then narrowly, and consistently snubbed any effort at self- 
assertion. But as they grew up she relaxed towards them visibly, and 
as they neared thirty she became increasingly suave. So much was 
this the case, that each in turn began to look upon him, or herself, 
as the future happy recipient of the magic sum. 

Peter, the eldest son, was so obviously in the old lady’s good 
graces, that—slow, honest soul!—he almost married on the expecta- 
tions which she excited. George, the next eldest, was now on the 
verge of the fateful age, and Gertrude was but three years off it. To 
both Miss Priscilla was benignity itself. Edith she petted more than 
anybody, and the only one whom she decidedly disliked was the 
unlucky Joan ! 

Besides these uncertain chances accruing to them from Miss 
Priscilla, the Hammond girls, at eighteen, each came into a small 
legacy of £300, left to them to “do what they liked with.” Ger- 
trude and Edith had of course long ago received and partly spent 
their legacies, and, as this story opens, Joan had just touched hers. 


II. 


Mrs. MEREDITH and her son, the Paynes and Dr. Jeffreys (the 
family doctor) had been dining with the Hammonds. _ It was a fresh 
autumn evening, and the blaze of the first logs upon the hearth was 
exhilarating. 

‘What are you going to do this winter, Payne?” asked Mr. 
Hammond. : 

“‘T am off to Munich. I have an order to write the article 
‘ Bavaria’ for Griidener’s new ‘Encyclopedia of European History.’ 
It is the very kind of work I have been seeking for years,” answered 
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Charles Payne, looking up from an old score which he had been 
humming over analytically to Joan. 

“Humph!” remarked Mr. Hammond. While Mrs. Meredith, 
who had some humour, smiled. 

*Can’t you write the article in the British Museum ?” 

“No,” said Payne. “I require the local colour.” 

* And what will Bertha do away from all her friends?” asked 
Gertrude, in a tone not devoid of asperity. 

“ Bertha will have me,” said Charles, with gentle dignity. 

** But when you are absorbed by Bavaria, will she not feel rather 
lonely ?” interposed Mrs. Meredith. 

“Tf even she had one of her sisters with her,” resumed Gertrude. 

“Spare her one of your sisters,” said Payne promptly. 

Gertrude stared. 

** Now is your opportunity, Joan. Now or never.” And Charles 
Payne glanced with smiling encouragement at the girl bending low 
and nervously, it seemed, over the scattered sheets of music. 

Not Gertrude alone, but everybody now looked up surprised. 
Joan raised a pale, determined face, and said steadily, “I wish to go 
to Munich to study music.” 

There was a general silence of sheer amazement, broken at last by 
a short laugh of sardonic amusement from Mr. Hammond. 

“ Well, well; what next, I wonder?” he said. And adjusting his 
spectacles he took up the Guardian. 

What can be more dreadful than to see your grandest ¥esolutions 
slipping down the vast abyss of another person’s habitual indif- 
ference ? 

“ Papa, I am quite in earnest. I wish to go,” cried Joan in a tone 
so excited it verged on despair. 

“Hush—sh! Don’t shout in that way, Joan,” remonstrated 
Gertrude, while Mr. Hammond laid down his paper with an air of 
resigned annoyance. 

“ And where is the money to come from, may I ask?” he en- 
quired judicially. 

“‘T have my legacy,” said Joan. 

“Oh!” After this there was another pause. The Hammonds 
were not stingy, and there was a great community of small services 
among them. Gertrude and Edith had both made Joan little presents 
out of their legacies, and they felt slightly hurt at the idea of her 
wishing to spend all her own upon herself. 

“T feel that I should succeed,” continued Joan timidly. 

“You do?” said her father. “Experience may teach you the 
contrary, my dear.” 

“Then I may go,” urged the girl. 

“ Really,” said Mr. Hammond, much put out, “you are very 
peculiar. Go? You seem to think it is nothing to go to Munich.” 

“The journey is easy enough,” observed Mr. Payne: 
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“T suppose it is you who have been putting this nonsense into the 
child’s head?” asked his host, turning irritably upon him. 

“The idea was suggested to your daughter by her own genius,” 
answered Charles. 

“Her what?” exclaimed Mr. Hammond; then added curtly, 
“Talk seriously, if you please.” 

“‘T am quite serious,” retorted Charles, rather affronted. ‘I con- 
sider that Joan has unusual talent, and I think it is a pity that she 
should not follow the path which her talent points out to her.” 

“ Pope Joan,” murmured Gertrude, with indulgent mockery. 

“A nice thing, indeed, if every young lady who imagines, or is 
imaginatively told by others, that she has talent, should go wandering 
over the Continent,” said Mr. Hammond testily. 

“JT presume that you acknowledge the necessity and value of 
work ?” asked Payne. 

“Without presumption I can, I think, claim to be as much 
penetrated with that truth as yourself,” replied Mr. Hammond. 

“ Work,” said Payne, softly stroking his beautiful blonde beard, 
“is my ideal. So profoundly do I feel its holiness and beauty that 
the spectacle of wasted powers causes me genuine distress. Your 
daughter has powers which here must necessarily lie fallow. She 
wishes to go to Munich, where advantages of the sort that she needs 
abound. I, on the other hand, shall be only too happy to think that 
Bertha here—my wife,” said Charles tenderly, “will have a com- 
panion in the long hours when my labours must deprive me of the 
pleasure of her society.” 

“Tt is possible that you may be more with her than you think,” 
suggested Mrs. Meredith. 

“ But the real point to be considered is whether Joan ought not to 
go,” suddenly interposed the usually silent Cousin Ned. 

“T consider the whole affair the rankest folly,” said Mr. Hammond. 

*T cannot understand why,” retorted Ned. 

“Well, sir, it is possible that there are still a few things in the 
world which you do not understand,” answered his uncle, with growing 
exasperation. 

* Poems, dear, are not children, except metaphorically,” said his 
mother pleasantly. 

“Tt is a question of justice, not of feeling,” persisted the young man. 

An angry “ Pish!” came from Mr. Hammond, while Gertrude and 
Edith looked quite shocked. 

“Ned, be quiet !” commanded Mrs. Meredith. 

Poor Joan, feeling the inutility of the discussion, and unable to 
listen to it any longer, rose to leave the room, when an unexpected 
auxiliary suddenly presented itself in the person of Dr. Jeffreys. 
That kindly soul had been watching her while the others were talking, 
and had noticed the quiver of sorrow and disappointment on the 
earnest young face. 
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“Tf I may be allowed to express a professional opinion, Hammond, 
I should say you would do well to let your daughter go.” 

“ My dear Jeffreys! Homerus dormitat/ Munich is notoriously 
one of the most unhealthy towns in Europe. Besides, what is the 
matter with Joan ?” 

“There is never anything the matter with any of us, I am happy 
to think,” remarked Gertrude. 

“Our little Joan is nervous and impressionable, and is just at a 
stage of mental and physical development when a thorough change 
would be most beneficial: to her. You must remember that she 
differs from her brothers and sisters in not having inherited your 
constitution, Hammond,” said Dr. Jeffreys significantly. 

Nobody found any immediate reply to this, for Joan’s birth had 
cost her mother her life. Moreover, she was rather like her mother 
in temperament, and Mr. Hammond had been devoted to his wife. 
Not a soul but felt, consequently, that Dr. Jeffreys had played a 
trump card, while Joan, with unconscious tact, followed up the 
advantage. Going to her father, she knelt beside his chair. ‘“‘ Let 
me go!” she murmured imploringly and caressingly. Mr. Hammond’s 
reluctant glance rested on her eager countenance, then on the 
trembling little hand laid upon his arm. In her whole attitude there 
was an intense expression which he had never noticed before. 

“JT will think about it,” he said coldly; and Joan rose with a 
feeling oddly Compounded of prescient triumph and girlish remorse. 

Mr. Hammond did, of course, in the following days make a few 
efforts to withdraw his half-given consent. But urged by Dr. Jeffreys, 
supplicated by Joan, and hurried on by Charles Payne (who was 
always tremendously energetic when other people hesitated), he finally 
yielded. Gertrude, with a portentous’ countenance of bottled-up 
’ contempt, packed Joan’s ‘things, and marked her disapproval of her 
conduct by allowing her. to do nothing for herself. Edith repeated 
at intervals, “Well, Joan, you ave fortunate!” Cousin Ned promised 
a speedy visit of his own to Munich; and Miss Priscilla wrote a most 
furious epistle. So outraged and inexplicable was its tone, that the 
Hammonds were at first rendered speechless by amazement; the 
more so that Miss Priscilla had never before interfered in their 
affairs. ‘The project,” she declared, “was insensate, ridiculous. If 
put into execution it would be a death-blow to her belief in the 
Hammonds’ propriety, RIGHT FEELING, and COMMON SENSE!!!” 
This was only the beginning of the letter, but the rest of it was all in 
the same strain. 

“Just write to Priscilla and tell her that when we want advice we 
ask for it, Gerty,” said Mr. Hammond. 

But Gerty, on the contrary, wrote a very emulcient reply ; for she 
wisely thought that it does not do to quarrel with rich old cousins for 
the sake of perverse young sisters. 

A week later our little heroine started for Munich. 
VOL. XXXI. 
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III, 


THREE years had passed, but Joan’s return to her father’s house was 
still delayed. Not being much missed at home in any material sense, 
and resolute to remain away as long as she thought necessary, she had 
contrived to wring one extension of leave after another from her 
father. Between her and her sisters there was no very brisk corre- 
spondence, but when she did write, her letters were always reassuring. 

“She says she is getting on rapidly with her music, and she appears 
to be in good health, which after all is the chief point. When a love 
of home revives in her, I suppose she will return,’» was the substance 
of Gertrude’s usual answer to any enquiries for her youngest sister. 

These three years had not been marked by prosperity for Mr. 
Hammond. He and his sister, confident in their business faculty, 
had been entrapped into a speculation which turned out unfortunately. 
The blow to their pride was almost as intolerable as the loss to their 
pockets. Mrs. Meredith especially felt keenly the humiliation of 
having to confess the catastrophe to her son, although the loss to him 
was after all comparatively trifling. To make matters worse he had 
just achieved a decided success with a tragedy in blank verse. His 
mother, though less displeased than astonished at the achievement, 
could not help feeling that, like Lady Macbeth’s death, it should have 
come “hereafter.” In old days she would have praised it, with a 
‘critical deduction” in fuvour of her own inherent superiority. As it 
was she had to swallow the success whole, and the pill, if highly 
gilded, was not wholly sweet. Altogether Mrs. Meredith felt uncom- 
fortable.’ And Mr. Hammond felt no less so. When they met they 
sat and looked at one another without finding much to say. A 
diminished sense of self-importance had brought with it a lessened 
richness of conversation. Mr. Hammond gnawed his nails gloomily 
and was conspicuously cross to Gertrude, who felt a natural disgust at 
the loss of money, and expressed it in a Hammondian “I told you 
so” fashion. 

Things were not improved by the arrival of Miss Priscilla, with her 
maid and her pets, on her annual visit. It was evident that the old 
lady’s temper did not improve with age. 

“Not coming home yet!” she exclaimed tartly, in reference to 
Joan. “Well, I must frankly confess that I am disappointed in you, 
one and all. I had expected better things than that George should be 
so foolish (£4,000 lost, I think you said?) and that you, Gertrude, 
should be so weak. Studying music forsooth! Studying fiddlesticks ! 
And when she knows counter-bass and thorough-point, or whatever 
the jargon is, what is she to do withthem? Lead the village choir ?” 

“T believe she intends coming out as a composer,” replied 
Gertrude. ‘ 

“ A what ?” shrieked Miss Priscilla. ‘Do you seriously mean to 
say that she intends to drag your name—the Hammond name— 
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round the world on the frontispieces of polkas? I call it positively 
indecent.” 

“Cousin Priscilla!” protested Gertrude, in amazed consternation. 

*‘An absolute prostitution!” continued Miss Priscilla, with in- 
creasing vigour of denunciation. “She might just as well be a ballet- 
girl. I never thought to see the day when one of your family would 
consent to the degradation of notoriety.” 

“TI cannot comprehend why Joan should not write music, just as 
well as Peter can scribble accounts !” suddenly broke in Edith, with 
unwonted fire. 

‘“*For Heaven’s sake, don’t you try to be sharp,” retorted the old 
lady, turning upon her exasperatedly. ‘Stick to your proper charac- 
ter, my dear. Your chief merit is your want of in I mean your 
want of pretension to superior intelligence.” 

“Why, Cousin Priscilla, I always thought you had a very good 
opinion of me,” said Edith resentfully, beginning to cry. 

“So I have,” answered Miss Upton, with a mollified smile of 
curiously grim enjoyment. ‘You are my ideal of a young woman; 
the very girl for my—approbation” (Edith had raised a tear-stained 
face, but buried it in her handkerchief again at the word ‘‘ approba- 
tion”). ‘So stop crying, do. I like you all. A// except Joan, and 
I shall never be easy until she is once again living respectably under. - 
her father’s roof.” 

And, with returning irritation, Miss Priscilla wrapped her red... 
woollen shawl round her spare form, and precipitately left the room. 

“‘T wish I were thirty,” sighed Edith naively. ‘Think, if Z am to_. 
get that money, how convenient it would be now !” 

“You will be thirty quite soon enough,” replied Gertrude, with. 
some natural asperity, that age being past for her. ‘But as for 
Cousin Priscilla’s money, I don’t believe we shall ever get it. I think 
she takes a spiteful pleasure in dangling the expectation of it before_- 
our eyes; but I am certain that the condition attached to it is some- 
thing impossible for us to do. Sometimes I think she wants one of" 
us to go out as a missionary to Central Africa.” 





One morning Mrs. Meredith called early, with a countenance of 
the utmost gloom. 

“Ned is going to be married,” she said, and sat down in the 
nearest chair. 

“To whom?” asked Mr. Hammond, lugubriously. 

“To a German girl, a pianist from Munich,” replied Mrs. Meredith. 

Gertrude and Edith gave an exclamation of dismay, Miss Priscilla 
a savage laugh. 

“That comes of studying the arts,” she remarked, in unconscious 
contradiction to Sir Andrew Aguecheek. 

“The name of this person?” inquired Mr. Hammond, with the 
air of a man inured to the buffets of fate. 
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“ Klettermann,” answered Mrs. Meredith, not more cheerfully. 

“T think I saw something about her in one of the London papers,” 
remarked Gertrude. 

‘They are all full of her. It appears she is not only very clever, 
but very handsome, in that queer, new-fangled style that attracts some 
artists. She has been taken up by a number of fashionable amateurs, 
and had a sudden great success. She has also published a song, 
which it is said shows unusual talent, especially ina woman. But, 
oh! what am I to do with her?” and poor Mrs. Meredith absolutely 
wrung her hands 

“Perhaps Joan knows her. By-the-by, we have not heard from 
Joan for more than two months,” observed Edith. 

“‘Perhaps she is going to be married to another pianist,” suggested 
Miss Priscilla. 

“Oh, don’t!” expostulated Gertrude, who was seriously distressed, 
for Mrs. Meredith had quite broken down, and was weeping bitterly. 

“It’s no use crying, Sarah,” said Mr. Hammond. “TI suppose the 
bey is set on it?” 

“ Quite—guite /” sobbed Mrs. Meredith. “He is to bring her 
down to-morrow, to introduce her to me. I don’t know if she is 
coming alone with him. To have to entertain a posse of underbred 
Germans would be dreadful.” 

“The principal relative in a German family is the grandmother, I 
believe,” observed Miss Priscilla, and Mrs. Meredith moaned. 

“There are worse relatives than grandmothers,” said Mr. Ham- 
mond, whereat his cousin sniffed. 

“You will all come to dinner to-morrow, of course ?” said Mrs. 
Meredith, as she rose to go. “I never could go through it alone. 
Come early. They will arrive by the seven o’clock express.” 

And the Hammonds, accompanied by the maliciously exultant 
Miss Priscilla, went. 

It was settled that the reception should take place with a certain 
state, in the large drawing-room. The Hammond girls were brimming 
over with curiosity. Mrs. Meredith, who had outwardly recovered 
her calmness, sat, in black velvet and old point, staring mournfully 
into the fire. She looked dignified, but her hands trembled. 

Suddenly the noise of arrival was heard. There were cries at the 
door—quick steps along the hall—then the butler threw open the 
door, and Ned, looking unusually mischievous, appeared with his 
bride-elect upon his arm. 

“Papa!” cried a fresh young voice, and the petrified Mr. Ham- 
mond found himself suddenly in the arms of a slight, graceful girl, 
whose loving glance was strangely familiar in a face of unfamiliar 
beauty. 

“‘ Joan !” cried every voice at once. 

“Yes, Joan,” said Ned, “wilful Joan, who would go for at least 
one month into the profession.” 
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“ Public applause is our hall-mark. It stamps us for something of 
worth. I did not dare ask your permission for fear you would not 
give it. But now that Fraiilein Klettermann exists no longer, you 
will forgive her—won’t you ?” asked Joan with a smile that was irre- 
sistible. 

The sound of a door violently slammed awoke everybody to the 
knowledge of Miss Priscilla’s abrupt departure. 

When the Hammonds reached home that night their cousin was in 
bed, and by the time they rose next morning she was on her way to 
London. 

Her behaviour caused much surprise, of course, and she was pur- 
sued with conciliatory letters. But no answer to these arrived, nor 
did the Hammonds ever again see the sight of Miss Priscilla’s 
handwriting. 

But her solicitor wrote for her, and his letter was to this effect. 

“‘ His client, Miss Priscilla Upton, after consultation with him, had 
arrived at the reluctant (she begged him to say the reluctant) con- 
clusion that, according to the terms of her old promise, Miss Joan 
Hammond was entitled from her to the sum of £10,000. For Miss 
Upton had destined this gift from the first to that Hammond who, 
before the age of thirty, should achieve distinction in. one or other 
branch of art. Miss Upton, from observation and experience, had 
never expected so glaring a deviation from the traditions and habits 
of the family; but, having been mistaken, she felt it her mournful 
duty to warn the remaining Hammonds that at her death the whole 
of her property would go to the Society for the Preservation of the 
Ojjibeway Indians. Miss Upton’s sympathies were entirely with 
savages, and not at all with any one result of a cultured. and effete 
civilisation.” 

“Four thousand must go to you, papa,” said Joan, “and the rest 
¢an be divided between Gertrude and Edith—unless Ned objects.” 

But Ned did not object, being, as Mr. Hammond remarked, the 
only member of the family, except himself, who had always properly 

appreciated Joan. 
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ON THE SOUTH COAST. 


By CHARLES W. Woop, AvuTHor oF “ Rounp AsouT Norway,” 


+t is impossible to ap- 
proach Bournemouth 
without being struck by 
the beauty of its situation. 
Romantically placed,there 
is an absence of stiff out- 
lines and premeditated 
plans about its first im- 
pression that is not the 
least of itscharms. Such, 
at least, will be theopinion 
of any one coming im- 
mediately from the flat 
country and tame reaches 
of Salisbury Plain. It is 
not only as a “city set 
on an hill,” but one also 
very much hid in a valley. 
Houses are picturesquely 
set on the slopes, and 
around all, and amidst 
all—alike fringing the 
heights and clustering in 
the vales—the pine trees 
are scattering perfume upon the air, and adding to the reputation of 
Bournemouth by their healing virtues. 

A short drive lands you at the Bath Hotel, where you are made 
so welcome, and where your quarters are so comfortable and well 
appointed, that, once within its portals, you will probably, even if 
wanderingly inclined, cease to wander. 

Bournemouth is surely unlike any other watering-place in England. 
Individuality, that rare quality, marks it for its own. No matter 
how minutely it may have been described, you feel that. the reality is 
somewhat different from the anticipation. Almost it resembles a 
foreign town, with its wooded slopes and detached houses. It is 
a town that has come to the wood. 

Some years ago—I know not how many—Bournemouth was a 
small, unknown place—hamlet, village, or whatever the settlement 
might be called. Few people were seen there; trees flourished and 
had it all their own way, unvisited by man, happy in each other’s 
company, wanting no intrusion, receiving none. 
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But where will man not penetrate for business, pleasure, or for 
speculation? So the repose and seclusion of Bournemouth were 
doomed. The axe laid low many a tree; cruel gaps were made in 
the pine woods; monsters in the shape of houses began to rear their 
heads. The pine trees, affrighted, more and more withdrew and 
shrank out of life. More trees were laid low, more houses appeared. 

But land was not especially valuable in the first days, one would 
think ; and so many a house was blessed with quite a large piece of 
pleasure ground to its own exclusive self, and trees surrounded it with 
becoming dignity. Very pretty, very proper, but oh! how melancholy. 
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So it comes to pass that in these days, a handsome and even 
pretentious looking building stands “within its own grounds,” is 
approached by showy gates that swing-to behind you with quitea 
park-like sound: you walk up an avenue, “well timbered,” to an 
abode that might suit a retired Indian nabob of moderate views, or a 
dyspeptic alderman in search of ease, and you are surprised to find a 
small unobtrusive notice in a window announcing “Apartments to Let.” 

This, of course, has its advantages, not to be lightly esteemed. 
Who is not sick unto death of the interminable Terraces and Places, 
Crescents and Squares, of most of our seaside resorts? Do we not 
know the painful and reiterated experience of those long rows of 
bricks, whose very similitude to each other depresses one the very 
moment the agitation and excitement of leaving home and the 
subsequent journey are over; compelling one to rush back despairingly 
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to the familiar scenes we have left behind—the barred windows and 
ghost-haunted rooms and beloved sanctums ? 

And for what end, aim, or reward? ‘I suppose you have nothing 
in the world to do?” remarked a friend last October to a worthy 
ésculapius. “Indeed!” he returned. ‘“‘I am more busy than ever. 
My patients are all coming back from the sea, and of course they 
are all coming back ill. It is always so.” 

One friend dates his letters from No. 1, Sophronia Terrace, Babing- 
ton-Super-Mare, and another from No. 99, Alleluia Crescent, Babing- 
ton-Super-Mud. There is a despondent tone in both these epistles, 
and the pictures that rise up in the mind’s eye are identically the 
same and conventionally correct. If we happen to be at home at the 
time, our hearts go out in compassion to our correspondents ; and if 
we, too, have taken flight in like manner, to compassion we add 
sympathy. Not only in the sense of error, but in that of suffering also, 
we are all “ miserable sinners.” 

All this is very different at Bournemouth. There is a dignity 
about it and a repose, evidently made to command respect, if not 
admiration. ‘There is the nucleus of the actual town itself, with its 
up-and-down-hill streets, whose rows of houses and terraces of shops 
must have some sort of resemblance to other rows of houses and 
terraces of shops in other towns. Nothing so much» resembles a cat 
looking in at a window as a cat looking: ‘out at a window. : But the 
town is on the. lower slopes, hiding its:diminished business-head from 
the aristocratic heights: and Bournemouth proper extends to these 
heights, and seems to have no bounds—so much are they building 
round .and. about, far and near. 

The houses are all more or less pretentious (I use the word in its 
literal, not its unpleasant sense), and probably more or less agreeable 
to inhabit. And if the names of many displayed on the: gates are an 
index to the interiors, not a few must be very grand and dignified, if 
not gorgeous and glittering. Some of the names were secular, others 
religious. In juxtaposition with ‘‘Grosvenor” and “ Belgravia,” 
‘¢ Heart’s Delight” and ‘Mount Vernon,” one found ‘“ Beersheba ” 
and “Jericho,” ‘ Jerusalem ” and ‘“ Madagascar”—not that the 
latter, as far as I am aware, has any religious signification, unless it 
be as a missionary station. Simply the names; such commonplace 
appendages as House or Villa were usually omitted ; Cottage I am sure 
was unknown. 

At length, during a contemplative drive, in which I was unable to 
disagree with my company for the reason that I had none, I came all 
at once upon the words “ Beelzebub Lodge,” in large capitals upon a 
swing gate. This was quite too much. Surely here lived the parents 
of that blessed infant who was brought by them into church one Sunday 
afternoon to my friend X., and insisted upon his christening the child 
Beelzebub—and never forgave him for taking the law into his own 
hands and giving it the honest name of John. More shocked and 
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startled than I cared to confess, I hastily bade the coachman drive 
on, happy in the feeling that for once, at any rate, I was in opposition 
to the’old saying—a saying that, for the sake of polite ears, shall not 
here find record. After this, I looked out for no more names. 

I was on my way to Parkstone, vid Branksome Chine. The road 
was long and lonely, but too beautiful to be dull. Houses in all 
directions were being erected, and the pine trees were giving way 
under the new régime. At length, descending to the left, we skirted 
a wild though not very deep ravine, where ferns and fronds and wild 
tangle and bramble bushes grew in enchanting profusion. Water ran 
below, and a rustic bridge romantically spanned the chasm. Firs 
clad the slopes and spread over the heights. 

It was a seciuded, lovely spot, and turning with the narrow road, 
and descending with the bourne, we suddenly came upon a grand 
expanse of sea. To-day it was calm and clear, blue as the laughing 
sky. To the left, Bournemouth lay in warm, sunny repose: houses 
rising one above another and crowning the cliffs; so that, as is 
commonly said, you may in Bournemouth obtain a climate to suit 
every temperament. 

Out:on the sea, the cliffs of the Isle of Wight raised their heads 
in bright, sparkling array. Vessels were passing up and. down 
channel, homeward» or outward’ bound, heavily or lightly freighted, 
in a sense that finds no record on the register at Lloyd’s: moving 
slowly for want of wind, in spite of sails full set. And as it is an 
ill-wind that blows no one any good,’so itis hard that no one should 
profit by acalm. In this instance it brought» perfection to the day ; 
the perfection of air, sea, and sky. A few white clouds floated 
above, not dimming the “blue vaulted:dome,” but.varying its surface. 
The sun, already far on his ‘course, was travellingin splendour, 
shedding a rich glow upon the moving waters, the ever restless, ever 
changing sea. 

A deserted bathing shed stood in a sheltered nook, and one felt 
tempted to undress and plunge into those enticing waters. But, 
after all, it was a late October afternoon, and what looked so fair 
and warm on the surface, would no doubt in its depths prove cold 
and unfriendly enough. Moreover, up on the hill, Jehu was waiting 
in patience my pleasure in returning; in token of which there came 
wafted on the air murmurs of—not choirs of angels; not the gentle 
music of far off bells; not the melancholy strains of an Afolian harp; 
not the storm music of winds and waves ruled by AZolus—but the 
voice of one Jehu comparing notes with a fellow labourer (and, 
doubtless, as their notes agreed, fellow victim), who, in charge of 
another conveyance, was also waiting the pleasure of a trio of visitors, 
happily just now invisible. 

Why do we resent these intrusions in solitary places from people 
who are doing the very same thing as ourselves, and have as much 
right to this fair earth? Why do we feel ourselves-tortured, and they 
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a social scourge, the bane of our existence? Why does dislike 
immediately run riot within us, so that we hasten onwards with 
injured feelings that refuse to be comforted? Is it nothing but 
selfishness and inconsistency? Or is it that somehow or other, as 
a rule, the people one meets in travelling—the so-called tourists, of 
whom each unit seems a crowd, and a crowd a vast multitude—are 
of a genus gifted with small sensibilities and refinements, whose very 
presence immediately dissolves a spell and breaks a charm, and 
disturbs future pleasures of memory? We are strange beings, made 
of a thousand whims and fancies, full of uncertain motions, swayed 
by a breath of wind. Harps of a thousand strings, and every separate 
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string vibrating to a separate touch. Yet who shall say that it is 
not better so? 

So I left the trio, and went on my way to Parkstone, to call upon 
Miss Rosa Mackenzie Kettle, the author of “The Ranger’s Lodge,” 
“My Home in the Shires,” and all that series of pleasant and admirable 
books published by Mr. Weir, of Regent Street. And still, as we went, 
the plantations of firs were all around, and clearing after clearing had 
been made, and house after house was being raised to meet the 
demand. The pines threw out a delicious scent, and one longed to 
pitch one’s tent in a place where the very air seemed possessed of 
an additional sense. Presently passing through a village, where 
building was going on just as much as anywhere else, we turned to 
the left, and entering a lane, appeared to be nearing the confines of 
civilisation. 
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To the right were long reaches of shallow water, an island beyond, 
and behind us might be seen a forest of masts sheltering in Poole 
harbour. Already the afternoon was waning, and the light of a 
lowering sun flushed the long flat reaches into something like 
romance, gilding the island opposite, and checkering our path at 
intervals with long shadows from the trees. The masts in Poole 
harbour looked black and still against the sky, glowing red and 
crimson. Amidst all there was neither sound nor symptom of life; 
a long melancholy road checkered by melancholy trees. Yet more 
melancholy when, my visit paid, darkness had quite fallen, and we 
made the best of our way back by a direct and much nearer route. 
This is perhaps the prettiest drive about Bournemouth. 

















‘““INVALIDS’ WALK,” BOURNEMOUTH. 


The sunsets here are remarkable; more beautiful and gorgeous, 
as it seemed to me, than those usually seen in England: another 
point in which Bournemouth resembles in some degree a foreign 
town. They reminded me almost of mild Norwegian skies (the 
intense sunsets of Norway cannot be expected in lower latitudes) 
and of the evenings one sees falling over the shores of Southerr 
Europe. I was told that these evenings were not exceptional, but 
that Bournemouth is noted for its singularly vivid sunsets. 

One evening in especial I remember. The white fleecy clouds 
which are so beautiful, and which so often accompany a N.W. wind, 
were sailing along overhead, moving with that appalling silence which 
seems to belong to space, save when the thunder clap awakens the 
eternal solitudes. The sun sank to the horizon like a molten ball, 
the white vapours flushed with a crimson glow, and the whole scene 
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was steeped in warm colouring. Out in the west it seemed that the 
gates of Paradise had been thrown open, and sent forth a stream of 
celestial light. How often has not the sight been strained at such 
moments, as if surely beyond that glory one’s vision must obtain a 
slight revelation of the unseen world—but gazed in vain? 

At the bottom of the sloping cliffs the sea rolled in with a calm 
soothing plash over the smooth sands. In the midst of all this 
beauty reposed the Isle of Wight, its cliffs for ever enticing one to 
that wealth of nature they guard so well. The pier stretched out 
over the water, wide, new, and well built. Here you may pace up 
and down, and enjoy the beauties of sunrise or sunset, with the 
restless sea moving and surging around. And walking up and down 
the pier, you may see, a little way up the hill, a small house built in 
the Italian style, in which Keble died ; so that Bournemouth becomes 
more or less associated with the author of the “ Christian’ Year.” 

Often you have the'whole pier to yourself. The townspeople are 
at “the daily task, the common round”; the visitors are most of 
them too delicate to venture thereon, except when the mid-day sun has 
dispersed all chilliness from the atmosphere. The “ Invalids’ Walk,” 
which stretches almost ‘from the Bath Hotel down the valley into 
the town, is more popular because more sheltered. Here, under the 
straight, stiff pines, you .may pace the paths or occupy the’ seats, 
listening to the near ripple of the bourne, which gives its:name to 
the town, or the more distant murmur of the sea, to which the 
bourne is hastening. If cold winds are blowing, the chances are 
they will not reach you; for these public gardens are in a depression, 
almost a ravine, and you feel yourself in a climate unpleasantly 
relaxing, unless. you form one of the many sufferers who make the 


_ fortune of Bournemouth: 


These invalids add to the melancholy of the place—melancholy 
in spite of its undoubted beauty. But, after all, people usually go 
there in search of health, not gaiety: scarcely even pastime. He 
who does so will be disappointed. With that object in view he must 
soon migrate to fresh fields and pastures new: and the chances are 
that in the mild liveliness of Cheltenham or Bath, he may find the 
small excitements Bournemouth disdains to cultivate. 

“‘T cannot stay here; I shall get hipped if I do,” remarked a friend 
whom I found at the Bath Hotel. We had parted ten years ago in 
Paris. He had gone his way to the coral strands of India, where 
I still thought him: until at seven o’clock one evening, we both took 
our seats at the same small table in the dining-room, and again 
proved the world less wide than it seems. 

The cemetery at Bournemouth is certainly one of the prettiest in 
all England. It is more like a portion of some private grounds than 
a graveyard. Looking down the paths, you gaze through a wealth 
of verdure and sunshine glinting amidst the leaves and singing birds; 
whilst the marble tombs are so simple, so white and well cared for, 
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so pure and beautiful, they appear as ornaments, rather than sad 
records of vanished hands and stilled voices: the very spot one 
would choose to rest in after the labours of life. But the ground is 
now sacred to old inhabitants of the place only, for Bournemouth 
has expanded and space is limited. 

The adjoining parish church, as everyone knows, was last year the 
scene of feuds between clergy and parishioners, bringing not peace 
but a sword within the town. It is a handsome modern building, 
richly decorated. On the Sunday evening it was crowded with a 
large congregation. ‘The centre aisle of the church was in some sort 
of semi-obscurity, pattly designed, partly because the lights, placed 
behind the pillars, threw their rays only into the side aisles. The 
chancel was large and brilliantly lighted. The singing was more 
adapted to a Roman Catholic than a Protestant place of worship. 
Of the prayers, scarcely a word could be heard or followed. And 
when the vicar ascended the pulpit, and in sensible tones delivered 
a sensible address, one could understand that it would be difficult 
for a substitution of the ceremonial for the spiritual to find favour 
in his sight. 

A not very interesting drive of five miles over a long, straight 
road, brings you to grand old Christ Church, one of the most ancient 
buildings in the kingdom, of great beauty and of singular interest. 
The year in which it was founded is unknown, but the architecture 
consists of two periods, the Norman and Late Perpendicular. The 
dignity of the interior is, to a great extent, lost by a thick and general 
coating of whitewash. The rood screen, of the time of Edward IIL, 
also interferes very much with the length view, but is probably too 
handsome to be done away with. 

The exterior is somewhat contradictory in its effect. The north 
porch is Early English, is unusually large, and has been particularly 
well restored. But the most quaint portion, and that which gives 
most character to the building, is the circular Norman turret, which 
is richly decorated, and in excellent preservation. All this portion 
seems “hoary with age,” and takes you back in the spirit to the days 
when monks paced these territories and held sway in England. 

In the west doorway of the interior is the monument erected to the 
memory of Shelley. The drowned body of the poet is partly sup- 
ported by his wife, who bends over it in drooping attitude, expressive 
of grief. The hull of a boat and fragments of rock and sea weed 
fill up the scene. Beneath are words taken from his poem of 
“ Adonais ” :—the verse beginning : 

“He hath outsoar’d the shadow of our night, 
Envy and calumny, and hate and pain.” 

Strange life, indeed, was that of Shelley, passion-tossed and broken. 
That restless longing to make all things sure: to know what in this 
world is wisely withheld! Unhappy in his life, suddenly cut off by 
accident or by treachery, his work scarcely begun, he yet lived long 
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enough to make others unhappy as well as himself; to miss his aim; 
to leave behind him, as regards himself, a feeling of intense dissatis- 
faction and regret. But if we cannot judge of the life of an ordinary 
mortal, far less can we judge of such a man as Shelley. He probably 
made himself out worse than he really was, as men of a morbid tem- 
perament often do; and no doubt his own mental sufferings and ex- 


_periences—phases “ changeful as a poet’s moods ”—were quite outside 


the reach and understanding, perhaps even beyond the knowledge of 
those by whom he was more intimately surrounded. 

Much as the monument has been criticised, it is impossible not to 
look at it with extreme interest. Standing there and gazing, there is 
conjured up before the mind the vision of a small vessel on the shores 





BOGNOR. 


of an Italian bay. A glorious morning with calm waters and serene 
skies—the skies of Italy alone. The poet bids his beloved Mary— 
his second wife—good-bye, little thinking it is good-bye for ever: 
steps into his boat, and sails away to meet his friend Hunt. 
Suddenly, in returning, a storm arises, and Shelley is never more seen 
in life. The secrets of the unknown world, into which he had so 
longed to penetrate, were all too soon disclosed to him. What were 
his thoughts and emotions in that last supreme moment, when, as we 
are told, one’s whole past frequently rises up in an instant of time? 
What the reawaking of the next instant, when time and change were 
ended? Alas, poor Shelley! Unhappy in this world, let us hope for 
the best in regard to that to which his summons came so early. 
Leaving the church, you look over into the meadows through 
which the river runs so calmly—a contrast to the life we have just 
touched upon. The scene is fair, and quiet with the quiet of 
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centuries. This grand building has grown old and gray upon its 
banks ; dynasties and religions have passed away; generations have 
come and gone; but, youthful and vigorous as ever, the river still 
flows onward to the sea. 

You turn from it all, and wend your way back to Bournemouth, 
leaving the little town of. Christchurch behind, and once more 
approach the pine groves and fir-clad heights, and pretentious, 
secluded villas, where everything looks so proper and so respectable, 
so depressing and so melancholy. 
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CHICHESTER CATHEDRAL. 


Nevertheless, there is a great deal to be said in favour of Bourne- 
mouth: its individuality, and small resemblance to any other place ; 
the absence of Sophronia Terraces, and Alleluia Crescents; in that 
its sands do not become the bear garden of the ordinary sea-side 
resort, devoted to negro minstrels, and wandering photographers, and 
all that army of nursemaids and children—juveniles that surely were 
invented for the everlasting plague and punishment of man. It has 
many interesting spots in its neighbourhood. ‘The cliffs of the 
beautiful Isle of Wight are ever a point of interest before you, stretch- 
ing across the blue waters of the Channel. And the sunsets, I have 
said, often magnificently crown the day. 

From Bournemouth to Bognor, as the crow flies, is a comparatively 
short distance, but as the train takes you it is miserably prolonged. 
I left Bournemouth one morning at eleven o’clock, and reached my 
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destination not until past five. Everyone surely needs some special 
object to take him to Bognor, and mine was to spend a few days 
with friends who were staying there. The place should be called 
Bognor-in-the-Marshes, and I failed to find in it ‘many points of 
interest or recommendation. 

To begin with, that first evening the elements were all warring 
together in fierce conflict: the wind and the rain, the sea and the 
darkness. Such a storm has not often visited our coast. In re- 
turning to the hotel at night from my friends’ house (it was the first 
time they had visited the place, and they declared it should be the 
last), it was almost impossible to fight against the wind and the rain. 
Not a creature was visible; the place might have been given up to 
the dead. Either there were no lamps, or they had been blown out 
by the gale, and the darkness might be felt. The water within a 
hundred yards surrounding the Norfolk Hotel was a foot high; in 
the darkness no path could be found, so that I kept going round and 
round and returning to the starting point, until I began to think the 
witches themselves had a good deal to do with the fury of the 
elements. 

The next day the place looked dilapidated and dreary—the 
dreariness of a sea-side place out of season... Not that Bognor, as far 
as I could discover, is ever very much in séason—and this, perhaps, 
forms one of its few attractions: the possibility of escaping a crowd. 
Added to this, it looked driven and tempest-tossed, washed out. It 
is a direct contrast to Bournemouth, being flat, unprotected, and 
almost on a level with the sea. This, so far—its level beach—makes 
it a favourable resort for children. It has .a narrow, old-fashioned 
pier, with wide gaps between the boards, which are so many traps 
for canes and’ umbrellas, and have doubtless wrenched off many a 
lady’s high-heeled shoe (so fashionable and so ugly), to be devoured 
by the hungry sea beneath. 

The sea itself was pleasant at Bognor, because it is pleasant every- 
where: but it is especially so when it comes dashing in almost to 
your very feet, so that at high water you may almost jump from the 
esplanade into the advancing waves. It rolls up over the pebbly 
beach with a drowsy, soothing, monotonous lull. Strange that there 
should be so great a sense of rest, such a power of calming, in that 
most restless thing,’*the ocean! The air of Bognor seemed pleasant 
also, at this season, but in summer must be relaxing; though it 
appears paradoxical that any sea-side place should be otherwise 
than healthy and bracing. 

“Horrid place!” said N. B., as we patrolled the esplanade like 
sentinels unattached, while the sea plashed beside us and seemed to 
set her words to music; and the smallest and daintiest of feet, clad 
in the daintiest of shoes, and scarlet silken hose that set off a perfect 
instep and ancles 4 merveille, beat time to the waves. ‘“ Horrid 
place !” she repeated with increasing emphasis. ‘You see we made 
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the mistake of taking the’ house before seeing the place. I cannot 
think how we can have been so stupid!” 

And dear, gentle A.—who is able to see the world and all the 
beauties of nature only with others’ eyes—walked between us and 
laughed at N. B.’s energetic paroxysms; and occasionally stopped 
to listen to the fairy patterings of her fairy dog Mimie; and every 
now and then fell a-musing, in contemplation of her paper on 
Madame de Staél: the result of which musing was placed before the 
reader in the January number of Zhe Argosy. 

And certainly, listening to N. B.’s well-directed criticisms, I felt 
myself fortunate in having had an object in coming to Bognor apart 
from the place itself. One can hardly wonder that it has stood still, 
and that a century ago it might have looked very much as it looks 
to-day; though in these days of progress it would be rash to prophesy 
its aspect a century hence. 

But we had at least one pleasant drive, which must be recorded, 
because it is perhaps the most picturesque drive about Bognor. 

Passing out by South Bersted Church, and crossing the South 
Coast rail at Woodgate, we presently came out by the Arundel and 
Chichester road, passed the great iron gates of Slindon House, with 
its splendid beeches, and swept over the bare, eold expanse of 
Slindon Common. Here at the top of the rising ground we obtained 
a fine view of the distant sea, but hardly pausing in our journey we 
gradually got up a long, rising hill to the Fair Mile, where on either 
side we found glorious trees rich with autumn tints, whose long 
glades and avenues, into which sight could just penetrate as we swept 
along, reminded one of splendours of the New Forest. If Bognor 
itself had no attractions, as little could not be said of some portions 
of its neighbourhood. But we were now far from Bognor, and in 
a distance, say of ten miles, the ugliest place has space wherein to 
turn to paradise. And, though Bognor is not beautiful, it is by no 
means the least favoured spot in the world. There are Essex 
marshes, for instance, and Norfolk downs, and many other places 
that certainly would win the prize for gloom and uninterestingness 
before Bognor. 

Passing along the Fair Mile, and revelling in the trees, and then 
coming up with the Whiteways Lodge, imposing from its castellated 
appearance, we came to four cross roads, and, happily, a sign post. 
We came to more—a blast of the most cruel, cold, cutting east wind, 
which swept over us with a force that made our very teeth chatter, 
and the very horses tremble; whilst Mimie crept out of sight in A.’s 
arms, and N. B. drew tightly round her form a shawl of many colours. 

We were now on the brow of a steep hill, and down below—far 
and wide—reposed a pastoral valley. A glorious view it must be in 
summer, but to-day drowned and steeped in deep flood, field after 
field obliterated in water. Taking the northern of the four roads, we 
gradually made way down Bury hill, thankful that each step took us 
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more and more within shelter of the high hedges, more and more out 
of the power of the cutting wind; until presently we found our 
destination at Bury Vicarage. A quiet, country spot, with a small, 
interesting church, where the even tenour of one’s life might flow on 
from year to ‘year, so that insensibly, unwittingly, one might pass 
through the seven stages of man, and never know where one stage 
ended, the next began; undisturbed, unfretted by the rush and roar of 
that world of business and pleasure that is not so very far off. 

Some hours later we were on the road again, returning by the way 
we came, able to rejoice in much that is picturesque between Bury and 
Bognor. Making the most of the beauties of nature through which 
we were passing; knowing that our journey’s end would land us in a 
country not flowing with milk and honey, where the grapes of Eschol 
do not grow. 

The next day a short journey by rail took us to the quaint old 
town of Chichester. ‘There appears to be very little about it that 
is interesting, beyond the cathedral. The city is built on the site of 
the old Roman Regnum, whose ruins lie beneath :. mosaics and many 
Roman remains have been discovered, and many more doubtless lie 
buried. Regnum is interesting from its appearing to answer to the 
Claudia and Pudens of St. Paul’s Second Epistle to Timothy. 

The cathedral, though one of the minor ones of England, has many 
interesting points about it. It was completed about the year 1125, 
and some portions have preserved a look of great antiquity. The 
spire fell in 1861, and was rebuilt in 1865. The cathedral is a 
mixture of Norman and Early English. The nave and choir are 
Norman. Next to York, Chichester is the broadest cathedral in Eng- 
land, and is the only cathedral possessing five aisles, which make 
some of the transverse views of the interior imposing. The nave is 
enriched by several Flaxman monuments, besides a monument to the 
unhappy poet Collins. The choir, long and narrow, has been refitted, 
and possesses few points of interest. 

The cloisters are Perpendicular, and fine, but all cloisters resemble 
each other more or less. The bell tower, or campanile, on the 
north side, is Perpendicular, and of the fifteenth century, and stands 
out in excellent and imposing contrast with the cathedral. No other 
cathedral in England possesses a detached belfry, though it is a 
feature frequently met with abroad. 

We were unable to stay for service that afternoon, which had 
been made later than usual on account of a convocation of clergy, 
that was being held at the palace. On reaching the station we 
found the members of convocation on the platform en masse; 
and- when the train came up they scrambled into the carriages and 
battled for places, and left any lady who might be there to look 
out for herself. But I found room for my ladies in a compart- 
ment reserved to a newly married couple (it was my fate to fall in 
with newly married couples), who fell in love with N. B. and A. (and 
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no wonder !), took compassion upon us, gave us a place, and made 
themselves as agreeable as their conscious position would allow. I 
caught sight of an earl’s coronet upon a small bag as we got out of 
the carriage, and a few days afterwards discovered who our polite 
fellow travellers had been. 

Returning from Chichester, even the dull, deadly-lively thorough- 
fares of Bognor had in them something almost pleasant; and at any 
rate there was the ever-moving, ever-changing sea for companionship. 
The dullest place in the world could never be dull if it bordered 
the sea. 

My regret at leaving Bognor had nothing to do with the place 
itself. But it must be remembered that it was emphatically the 
“dead season;” and at such times there is a certain air of stagnation 
about the liveliest place, which never fails to depress. The lodging- 
house keepers have reaped their harvest and retired into their shells ; 
large windows, dirty and disrobed, stare you in the face with stony, 
unchanging aspect. Grass begins to grow in the streets, and few 
footsteps interfere with its progress. The little pleasure boats are all 
drawn up on the beach, high and dry for the winter; and if, on 
seeing an old boatman lounging about, he asks if you would like a 
sail, he does it unconsciously, by the force of habit: just as a clock 
mechanically strikes the appointed hours through the night watches, 
though none.are near to listen. 

So I left Bognor. Winding about the South Coast, passing such 
lovely spots as Arundel, such quiet places as Worthing, such gay 
scenes as Brighton, I found myself in due time at St. Leonard’s, that 
most agreeable, most picturesque of watering-places. 

In the Alexandra Hotel, so pleasant an abiding place both in 
situation and management—where you receive rather the comforts 
of a home than the routine of an hotel—I found quietude and con- 
solation for the dulness of Bognor. The elements, too, were at rest: 
fair skies and soft winds for the moment were the order of the day: 
and all the little world of St. Leonard’s congregated every afternoon 
on the walk in front of the sea, for the pleasure of that eternal pacing 
to-and-fro of which people seem never to grow weary—doubtless 
because it is done of their own free will. 

If the penance of Sisyphus became a fashionable amusement it 
would soon become as popular as lawn tennis: and, perhaps, would 
be as sensible a pastime as toboganning down stairs on a tea-tray. 
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TWO DREAMS. 
FouNDED ON Fact. 
[Date, August 4th, 1864.] 


2» If you please, sir, Simmons wishes to speak to you.” 

“By all means,” replied Colonel Holt, apparently surprised 
that Simmons should make the request through the medium of the 
footman. “Tell him to come here at once.” 

A few moments later came a hesitating knock, and it was not until 
Colonel Holt had twice shouted ‘Come in,” that the door opened to 
admit the aforesaid Simmons. 

Looking up somewhat impatiently, Colonel Holt was struck by the 
change in the man’s demeanour. No longer the spruce, erect, middle- 
aged butler, but a pallid, trembling man, stood before him. 

“Good heavens! Are you ill, Simmons?” 

“No, sir, but I must go away this very day. You must let me go; 
indeed you must, sir.” 

“ Certainly, if you wish it ; but give me some reason for this sudden 
determination. What has happened ?” 

“T can tell you nothing, sir. Let me go without question, that is 
all I ask of you.” 

“Tt is a great deal to ask,” said Colonel Holt, more and more 
surprised ; “and I am not sure that I can grant so much. Come, 
Simmons, tell me honestly what has happened. If I can help 
you ” 

“Thank you, sir, you can only let me go.” 

“Perhaps you are in some money trouble? Speak out frankly if 
you are.” A faint flush came upon the man’s face ; he hesitated. 

“* Money, sir, has to do with my trouble,” he replied, “but it is not 
my reason for wishing to go away. Have pity on me, I implore you; 
let me go. I must, whether you consent or not.” And a look of the 
utmost misery crossed the man’s face. 

“ Well, well,” said his easy-going master, “how long do you want 
to be away ? for a time only, or do you want to leave altogether ?” 

“Tf you are kind enough to let me return, sir, I can do so safely 
by the twentieth of this month.” 

“ Safely,” muttered Colonel Holt ; “what does the fellow mean.” 
Then aloud: “And who is to fill your place; you know we have 
visitors coming to-day, and - 








Again that haggard look of terror came into Simmons’s face as he 
ventured to interrupt his master. 

“ Yes, sir, I have thought of that, and I have a brother staying in 
the village who is butler to Sir Henry Curtis, at Beauchamp Park. 
The family are abroad, and he has a month’s holiday, and will gladly 
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take my place while I am absent. I am sure he will do his best to 
please you, sir.” 

There being nothing further to settle, his master dismissed Simmons. 
For a few minutes Colonel Holt pondered over the matter and the 
man’s strange manner, then muttering something to the effect that 
servants’ ways were past finding out, he dismissed the subject from his 
thoughts and became engrossed in business letters of importance. 

At luncheon, much to Mrs. Holt’s amazement, a strange servant 
was in attendance. ‘ Where is Simmons?” she asked. 

“Oh,” exclaimed Colonel Holt, suddenly remembering he had not 
enlightened his wife, “this is Simmons’s brother, who has taken his 
place for a week or two. I have been so busy I forgot to tell you.” 

Mrs. Holt asked no further questions till the man had left the 
room. Then she said: “ My dear, when you allowed Simmons to 
leave, did you remember that Mrs. Perceval and Effie were coming 
to-day, and that we have a dinner-party to-morrow ?” 

“Ves, I did not forget, but the man would go. I could get 
nothing out of the fellow, except that he must go this very day, and 
would return by the twentieth.” 

“But what reason did he give for such extraordinary conduct ?” 

“ None whatever. He looked miserably ill and changed, as pale 
as a ghost. I never saw such a scared object in my life.” 

* Do you think he had been drinking ?” 

Oh no, he was as sober as a judge. Never mind, his brother 
will do very well, no doubt; he’s butler at Beauchamp, and looks a 
decent sort of fellow. By-the-by, what time is the carriage to be at 
the station to meet the Percevals ?” 

Before Mrs. Holt could reply, Simmons No. 2 appeared, bearing a 
telegram. 

“This has just arrived, madam.” 

“A telegram! Some change of plans, I suppose, on the part of 
the Percevals,” said Mrs. Holt, opening the envelope quickly. ‘Oh, 
how tiresome! Listen: ‘So sorry we cannot come. Effie has one 
of her nervous attacks. Will write all particulars.’” 

“Well, that’s no end of a bore. Plague take these girls with their 
nervous attacks! Here we’ve the nuisance of a dinner-party of 
natives to-morrow all to no purpose.” 

“They must have been asked some time or other, my dear,” said 
Mrs. Holt, mildly ; ‘but it’s very provoking, I own.” 

* And so Miss Effie and her wonderful diamonds are not forth- 
coming,” said her husband, getting up and lighting a cigar. “ Well, 
I’m off. I think I’ll take the dog-cart and drive to the station. No 
doubt there will be fish and other things to be fetched.” And 
Colonel Holt sauntered out. 

On his return, to his great surprise, Simmons himself met him at 
the hall door. ‘“ You back again! What does this mean ?” 

The man looked confused, stammering out, “I—I—thought 
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better of it, sir, and—and—I hope you will forget what has 
passed.” 

“You are determined to puzzle me to-day, Simmons. Do you 
think you are quite right in your head? MHave you no explanation 
to give of your strange conduct ?” 

‘¢ None, sir,” was the answer, in low tones. 

“Now, what on earth would be the proper thing to do, I wonder ?” 
thought Colonel Holt. ‘Oh, if I didn’t hate trouble so much, and 
the weather were not so hot! As it is, ‘masterly inactivity’ must 
gain the day.” And without another look at the delinquent, he made 
the best of his way up stairs. 


[Date, August 4th, 1864.] 

“What can make Effie so late this very morning of all others, 
when there is so much to be done before we start,” sighed Mrs. 
Perceval, pushing back her chair from the breakfast-table as she 
spoke, and addressing no one in particular. 

** What was the row with Effie in the night, mother?” asked James, 
a boy of fourteen, who at the moment was conveying a large piece of 
bread and jam to his mouth. 

“With Effie ?” asked his mother. ‘ What do you mean, Jem?” 

‘All I know is, I heard a scream in the night,” replied Jem; 
“and imagined it came from Effie’s room opposite. But I was 
awfully sleepy, and the next moment I was off again, and forgot all 
about it till just now.” 

Mrs. Perceval hastened up to her daughter's room. To her great 
dismay, Effie was sitting on the edge of the bed ina half fainting 
condition, only partly dressed. 

‘* My darling, are you ill? What is it?” asked her mother. 

“Oh, mother, mother,” moaned the girl, clinging to her, “ don’t go 
away, don’t leave me,” was all poor Effie could say. 

* Leave you, my child; of course not. But why didn’t you send 
forme. I had no idea you were ill.” 

**T did not want to frighten you, and so I tried to get up and dress, 
and then this horrible faintness came over me, and I could not get to 
the bell. Oh, mamma, I have had such a terrible night ! ” 

“My darling! Then it was you Jem heard scream ?” 

“He must have heard me, but he didn’t come, no one came ; and 
oh, it was so terrible. I shall never, never forget it,” and she trembled 
like an aspen leaf. 

** One thing is clear,” said Mrs. Perceval, “we cannot go to the 
Holts to-day.” 

“No, no,” said Effie, “I can go on no visits ; but I must get away 
from here, from this room, from this bed,” she added, with a shudder. 

“We will go anywhere you like, darling,” said her mother, sooth- 
ingly. ‘Only try to be calm now, and tell me what has upset you so 
dreadfully.” 
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It was some time before the girl was sufficiently collected to satisfy 
her mother’s anxiety and curiosity, but at length, with many breaks 
and halting sentences, she spoke much as follows : 

“T went to bed, as you know, perfectly well and looking forward 
to our visit to the Holts, and I soon fell asleep. About one o’clock 
I fancy it must have been, I awoke with a feeling of the most frightful 
depression, just as if I were doomed to death. I tried to call out, 
and to sit up in bed, but a heavy weight seemed on me, and I could 
only lie still and gasp. Then I felt myself sinking into a sort of 
stupor. I knew I was not awake, and yet I was not asleep. Fearful 
shapes and forms flitted before my eyes, until at length they seemed 
to merge into the form of a man, with huge prominent eyes, who 
stooped over me, and slowly waved a large knife in front of my face. 
I tried to scream, but felt it was only inwardly, and that no sound 
escaped my lips. Again this terrible form bent over me, gradually 
fading away, only to return a third time with a still fiercer look in his 
eyes. Making a superhuman effort, my voice at last broke its bounds, 
and with a ringing scream I woke, and sprang out of bed. ‘There was 
no one to be seen, my door was still locked; no one could have 
come in; it must then have been a dream I thought, and, at last, 
shivering and shaking, I crept into bed again, but could not go to 
sleep. Oh, I did so long for you, mother, and yet I was too frightened 
to come to you.” 

“‘ My poor child!” cried Mrs. Perceval, soothingly. . “It was in- 
deed a dreadful dream.” 

“ But, was it only a dream?” sighed Effie; “it seemed so much 
more—and that face, shall I ever forget it?” 

“Only a dream, darling. Something had upset your nerves. Now, 
try and shake off the remembrance of it. Come down stairs, and, 
after breakfast, we will settle where we will go. I think the sea-side 
will be best, but you shall decide.” 

Mrs. Perceval treated the matter lightly; Effie always had been 
highly nervous, and this was only a bad attack of nightmare. It was, 
however, some time before the girl took the same view as her mother ; 
and, although the change to the sea-side braced her nerves, and did 
her very much good, it was far from being a complete cure. At times, 
the remembrance of the face she had seen would return and cause her 
hours of torture. Mrs. Perceval, like a wise woman, had kept her 
own counsel concerning the dream, or vision, whichever it was, so 
that it had not become an eight-day wonder in the household. She 
rarely allowed Effie to dwell upon it to her, and when, a year later, a 
new interest sprang up in the girl’s life, she rejoiced, feeling sure the 
ghost would now be laid for ever. For Effie was engaged to be 
married, and two honest brown eyes now haunted her waking as well 
as her sleeping moments, and a sense of peace and security hedged 
her round. To Launce Spencer she had of course told the tale, and 
Launce had petted and soothed her, and made nothing of it ; and 
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with her hand in his, and her head on his shoulder, she could feel no 
fear. 

It was once more the beginning of August, when, one bright morning, 
Launce unexpectedly received a summons to join his regiment; a 
court-martial, or some duty equally important, required his presence. 
Poor Effie wandered about the house like an unquiet spirit after his 
departure. At length, a bright thought struck her. 

“Mother, this would be the very time for my visit to the Holts. 
Let me send a telegram to say I will arrive to-morrow. They have 
always begged me to come at a moment’s notice, and I may not be 
able to go later on.” 

“But they have people staying with them,” objected Mrs. 
Perceval. 

“ Never mind ; they will put me up somehow. Do let me go.” 

“Very well, dear,” agreed her mother, rather reluctantly; to 
oppose any wish of Effie’s was an impossibility to her. “You must 
take Susan with you.” 

‘Oh, yes; and my diamonds,” laughed Effie. . “ Do you remem- 
ber I was to have taken them last year to show Mrs. Holt. She was 
so envious at my good luck in having them left to me; ‘a chit like 
you,’ I remember she said.” 

Mrs. Perceval rejoiced to find that all remembrance of the shock 
her daughter had sustained a year ago seemed blotted out of her 
mind. No painful thoughts appeared to linger of that interrupted 
visit to the Priory. 

“Well, Effie, send off your telegram, then; but you need not say 
your diamonds will accompany you,” she added, laughing. 

Effie flew up to the little village post-office, and dashed off the 
following message :— 

“T am coming to-morrow for a few days, unless you telegraph 
back to the contrary.” 

In the evening Mrs. Perceval inquired if she had received an 
answer. 

“Oh, no; I told them not to answer unless they could not have 
me.” 

Still I wonder you have not heard,” returned her mother; but 
Effie was quite sure it was all right, so no more was said. 

Next morning she was up early, putting the finishing strokes to her 
packing, laughing and singing, apparently in the highest spirits. 
** Good-bye, darling mother. I shall write to.you to-morrow. Isn’t 
it odd? it was this very day, August fourth, that we were to have gone 
to the Holts last year.” Still no painful reminiscences on the sub- 
ject. Her mother kissed and blessed her, preached care and caution, 
and so they parted. 

On arriving at X station, Effie was somewhat surprised to 
find that no vehicle awaited her from the Priory; however, as.she 
was able to procure a fly without any difficulty, the omission was of 
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little consequence. It so happened she had never visited the Holts 
before, great friends though they were. ‘They had met abroad and 
at the houses of common friends, but something had always come in 
the way of a visit to the Priory, and Effie could scarcely believe she 
was really on her way thither. As the fly drove up to the door of the 
old house, she saw Mrs. Holt in the garden, and, putting out her head, 
nodded and smiled gaily. Up ran her hostess, exclaiming, ‘ Effie, 
my dear child, what a delightful surprise! Why didn’t you let us 
know you were coming.” 

“Surely you received my telegram yesterday ?” 

“No; did you send one? Oh, that dreadful boy at the post- 
office! He really must be got rid of. This is the third telegram 
he has lost in a month—careless, good-for-nothing young rascal ! 
Never mind about that now, however. How delightful to think you 
really are here at last.” 

“ But is it convenient? Are you sure you can put me up?” 
asked Effie. 

“Oh, I forgot! every room is full,” cried her friend, stopping 
short in dismay as she was hurrying her into the house. “ But I 
can manage; you won’t mind. Oh, yes, I know; that will do 
nicely, There’s Fred; he wé// be surprised! Do you know who 
this is ?” she called out to her husband, who was coming down stairs. 

“Effie Perceval! Can I believe my eyes?” 

“Yes; and she telegraphed yesterday to say she was coming, and 
that horrible boy must have lost the message. Fred, you must have 
him sent away.” 

While Effie was lunching, Colonel Holt ran over the names of 
those who were staying in the house, and of those of the neighbours 
who were coming to dinner. 

“‘T hope you have brought a smart dress, young lady, and all your 
diamonds, for there is to be a perfect invasion of natives.” 

“Oh, I think I shall do,” laughed Effie, “though I was not pre- 
pared for such a festivity.” 

“They don’t happen often, thank goodness ; why, now I think of 
it, you left us in the lurch on the last grand occasion ; this very day, 
last year, by Jove, so it was.” 

“Yes. Oh, we won't talk of that,” said Effie, shuddering and turn- 
ing pale. She was relieved by the entrance of Mrs. Holt, who offered 
to take her to her room. 

“IT have done the best I can, dear: ordered my den to be 
turned into a bed-room for you. There was literally no other room 
available. There is only one drawback: it is at the end of a long 
passage, has no lock to the door, and is not very near any other room.” 

“Tt will do beautifully, I am sure,” cried Effie, vexed at the 
trouble she was giving, and feeling she could not in reason make any 
objections, though the idea of an isolated room did not strike her 
pleasantly. 
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“That is my husband’s dressing-room,” said Mrs. Holt as they 
passed an open door. ‘ Now turn to the right, and at the end of 
this passage is your room. I chose it for my den on account of its 
inaccessibility.” 

When reached, it looked such a cheerful, bright little room, with 
the afternoon sun streaming into it, that Effie was charmed. “If I 
feel lonely, I can keep Susan with me,” she thought. 

“Now I shall leave you to rest,” said Mrs. Holt. “If you could 
get a little nap before dinner, you would be all the better for it.” 

“‘T must write to mamma and Launce, that will be better than 
sleeping, and will refresh* me quite as much. What time do you 
dine? 7.30? Very well; good-bye till then.” 

“T really believe Simmons is wrong in his head,” said Colonel 
Holt to his wife as he came into her room half an hour before dinner. 

“What has he done now, then ?” 

“The fellow’s manner is so odd I can’t understand him. As soon 
as you had taken Effie up to her room I sent for him to say an extra 
place must be laid at the dinner-table, and stated the reason. He 
didn’t make any answer, and looking up I saw he was white as death 
and shaking all over; then he began a stammering request to be 
allowed to go away, he was not well, and so on. However, I cut him 
short, and told him if he wanted to go he must wait till to-morrow, 
and that then, if go he would, it must be for good; but that, of 
course, he must stop and do his work to-night. With that I left him, 
and just now I saw him at work in the dining-room, so I suppose he 
has recovered his senses.” 

“‘ How very strange his conduct is,” said Mrs. Holt ; “it is exactly 
a year ago to-day since his last vagary.” 

Contrary to her wont, Mrs. Holt felt somewhat of an anxious hostess 
as she greeted her guests that evening, but she was reassured by 
Simmons’s manner, which was as composed as usual. Effie, obeying 
her natural instincts, was late, and reaching the drawing-room after 
dinner had been announced, fell to the lot of a shy, red-haired youth, 
who took her in in solemn silence, apparently abashed by the radiance 
of her diamonds. It was a pleasant, sociable dinner enough, and all 
went well, to Mrs. Holt’s secret relief. She gave a sigh of satisfaction 
on reaching the drawing-room, feeling now that all danger was over. 
Never had Effie been brighter or merrier. As soon as the men came 
up Mrs. Holt persuaded her to sing. She had a lovely voice, but was 
usually too shy and nervous to perform before strangers. However, 
to-night she seemed a different creature, and not a little to her own 
surprise felt every inclination to comply with the request. Everyone 
was enchanted, and she was besieged for another song. 

“You must have some coffee first,” said Colonel Holt, beckoning 
to Simmons to bring it. 

“Tam better without coffee,” said Effie, looking up to decline it, 
when her eyes suddenly met those of Simmons, who was holding the 
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tray in front of her. A violent fit of shivering took possession of 
her as with fixed eyes she watched him leave the room ; then, with 
a piercing scream, she started up, and, catching hold of Colonel 
Holt’s arm, cried, ““Save me, save me!” and fell back fainting 
into his arms. The usual confusion consequent on such an event 
ensued. ‘She must have air and quiet,” said Colonel Holt ; and 
begging his wife would summon Susan, he carried the girl out of 
the room into his study, where in time she recovered. ‘Oh! that 
face, the awful face of my dream !” she moaned, pressing her hands 
to her head. 

“* My dear child, what has distressed you? Tell me what has made 
you ill,” asked Colonel Holt. His wife had by this time returned to 
the drawing-room, leaving her husband and Susan with Effie. 

“Those dreadful eyes, that face,” was all she would say for some 
time. 

“Do you know what she means?” Colonel Holt asked Susan, who 
shook her head, and, in a whisper, expressed a hurried opinion that 
Miss Effie’s nerves were often like this, and that most likely she meant 
nothing. 

“Perhaps she will tell me if we are alone,” thought Colonel Holt, 
and he made a sign to Susan to leave the room. 

“Now, dear, try and tell me what has frightened you ; and who it 
is has such dreadful eyes ; or would you rather tell Agnes? If so, I 
will fetch her.” 

“No, no,” said Effie, clinging to him; “TI will tell you; it will be 
better ; but it makes me shudder so to speak of it.” Colonel Holt 
soothed her as best he could, and at length she managed to tell him 
of her dream of a year ago. ‘And oh!” she cried, “that man who 
brought the coffee to me had the same face as the man in my dream, 
and when I looked up his dreadful eyes were looking at me in the 
same murderous way as in my dream.” 

“That man? Do you mean Simmons, my butler?” asked Colonel 
Holt, laughing, trying to reassure her. ‘ Fancy turning old-Simmons 
into a villain of romance! Why, he has been with me for years, and 
is as steady as old Time. You are tired and over-excited this even 
ing, Effie, and your imagination has run away with you. That is all, 
believe me.” 

He rang the bell and summoned Susan, who persuaded Effie to go 
to her room. Colonel Holt then returned to the drawing-room. His 
guests were departing, and very soon he and his wife were left to 
themselves. 

“‘T must go to that poor child,” said Mrs. Holt. ‘ What could have 
brought on such an attack?” 

“Oh, some nonsense about a dream. I wouldn’t tease her with 
questions to-night. Give her a soothing draught, and let her go to 
bed; and ask her maid to sit with her till she falls asleep.” 

Left alone, Colonel Holt rang the bell, desired Simmons to put out 
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the lights. and see that all was safe, and then betook himself, with 
many yawns, to his dressing-room, where he intended to solace him- 
self with a pipe before going to bed ; and, for want of better food for 
thought, his mind reverted to poor little Effie’s hysterical tale of her 
dream. ‘“ Pish—nonsense—rubbish!” he muttered between whiffs, 
when suddenly an unpleasant thought struck him, and he started to 
his feet. ‘By Jove! what if there should be something in it. The 
man’s manner is not satisfactory ; and it is odd, to say the least of it, 
that the very day she was to have come last year, and the very day 
she has come this year, he should have behaved so queerly. Well, I 
suppose I’m an old fool, but I won’t go to bed till dawn at any rate. 
What is the time now ? twelve o’clock. If anything is to happen it 
will happen soon, I suppose.” 

He opened the door softly. The house seemed wrapped in com- 
plete silence. Not a sound was to be heard. Leaving the door ajar, 
he placed his arm-chair behind it, put out the candles, and re-seated 
himself, devoutly hoping he might not fall asleep, but thinking it was 
more than likely he should do so. When the stable clock chimed 
the half-hour after midnight Colonel Holt started, and changed his 
position. Surely he had begun to doze; this would never do. Why 
on earth had he given himself so much discomfort? He, who would 
willingly go to bed at ten o’clock every night, to sit up in the dark 
to such an unearthly hour, just because an hysterical, love-sick 
girl 

At this point of his meditations sleep again overpowered him ; and 
one o’clock chimed unheeded; and a figure crept by the open door 
unheard, and stole softly down the corridor towards poor little Effie’s 
room. A moment later, and Colonel Holt is wide awake, as scream 
after scream breaks the silence of the night. Before he can reach 
the room at the end of the corridor, the door is flung open wildly, a 
stream of light bursts forth, and a little white-robed figure with bare 
feet flies towards him. To his horror, he sees blood on her face and 
arms. “ Help, help!” she cries; ‘ he will kill Susan !” 

“Go to Agnes,” was all he had time to say, hurrying past as Susan’s 
cries grew fainter and fainter. Rushing into the room, he threw him- 
self upon Simmons, with whom the poor woman was struggling 
bravely, having contrived, though not without injury, to wrest from 
his grasp a knife, with which he had threatened Effie’s life. It was 
Susan’s blood that had stained the child’s face and hands. 

Evidently Colonel Holt had not arrived a moment too soon on the 
scene. He caught the murderous gleam in the wretched man’s eyes, 
and shuddered at what might have happened had he altogether dis- 
regarded poor Effie’s story. 

‘You villain, you - »” he began ; but the words died away on 








his lips as the poor creature, struggling violently in his grasp, uttered 
a piercing scream, and fell back—dead ! 
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Mrs. Hott to Mrs. PERcEVAL. 
“ The Priory, August roth, 

“My DEAR Mrs. PERCEVAL,—We were much relieved to hear of 
Effie’s safe arrival, and trust that under your care her nerves may 
before long recover from the dreadful shock they have sustained. We 
are very glad poor Susan’s wounds are healing so quickly. It has, 
indeed, been a fearful tragedy, and both Fred and I are quite 
unstrung by it all. 1, for one, shall never refuse to believe in dreams 
again. But that reminds me I have yet to tell you the strangest part 
of the story. 

“The brother of the poor wretched man came to see my husband 
a day or two ago. He was naturally in the deepest distress, for a 
great affection had existed between him and his brother. He told us 
that about eighteen months ago, ever since a visit we had paid to 
Lord D , where he had gone with us, his brother had taken to 
betting and gambling, and going out at night to play cards at a public 
house there is in the village. The result of all this was that he lost 
every penny of his savings, and ran deeply into debt. He was 
engaged to a very foolish, vain woman, who only cared for him 
for what he could give her, and did nothing but abuse and reproach 
him when no more money was forthcoming, and altogether made his 
life a burden to him. 

“ About this time he heard us at dinner and at other times talking 
of Effie’s diamonds, and of how she was coming on a visit, and was to 
bring them with her. He had confided his many troubles to his 
brother, who happened to have a month’s holiday and had taken 
lodgings in the village, and his brother lent him money enough to 
clear him. The fatal love of play, however, still clung to him, and 
now comes the strange part of my tale. 

“The night of the third of August last year he had a terrible dream. 
Having promised his brother to keep from play, he had gone to bed 
early, instead of going out as he had been in the habit of doing. But 
he could not sleep, and tossed from side to side, his mind filled with 
visions of Effie’s diamonds, which had again been the subject of con- 
versation at dinner. About dawn he fell into a troubled sleep, and 
dreamed that you and Effie had arrived, and that she had come down 
to dinner resplendent with diamonds, the sight of which, to use his 
own words, raised the devil within him. The passion for gambling 
seized on him with renewed force, and he at once determined to steal 
the diamonds and make off to America. He felt he would not even 
stop short of murder itself in order to accomplish his desire. In his 
dream he waited at table and performed all his duties as quietly and as 
perfectly as ever, but his resolution did not waver. The house was 
shut up for the night, and he found himself in the pantry searching 
among the knives for the one which he considered best suited to 
his purpose. Armed with it, he stole up to Effie’s room about two 
o’clock in the morning. Entering very softly, he stood for a moment 
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listening to her quiet, even breathing, which showed she was fast 
asleep. A night-light was burning, and he could see the glitter of the 
diamond ornaments, as they lay scattered about the dressing-table. 

“He moved forward to secure them, and, in so doing, made some 
slight noise which awoke the poor child, and with a piercing scream 
she started up in bed. Then, so he dreamed, he pushed her down, 
and threatened to murder her if she were not quiet. 

“At this point of his dream Simmons awoke, trembling and 
shaking as if he had the ague, and for some time he felt, so he told his 
brother, as if he had really committed the fearful deed, so vivid was 
the impression left upon his mind. He had the sense to regard his 
dream in the light of a warning, and at once felt that his sole safety 
lay in flight. His brother took the same view, and soon after break- 
fast Simmons went to my husband and told him he wished to go 
away for a few days, assigning no reason. Of course we thought his 
conduct very strange, but he went, and his brother was to take his 
place in his absence. On hearing, however, that you and Effie had 
postponed your visit he reappeared in the afternoon. 

** His dream, combined with his brother’s entreaties, had so worked 
upon his better feelings that for a long time he gave up his evil 
practices. A month or two ago, however, it appears he again suc- 
cumbed to temptation, and had again lost (for him) a large sum of 
money. 

“On the fourth of August occurred Effie’s unexpected and ill-fated 
visit. Itis easy now to understand Simmons’s behaviour when he heard 
of her arrival. No doubt the memory of his terrible dream rushed 
back on his mind, and his dread was lest the temptation should over- 
power him, as alas! it did. His poor brother wishes vainly that he 
had been here, for then he says the devil would not have had it all his 
own way with him. Of course Simmons did not imagine that Effie’s 
fainting fit had any connection with himself, neither had he any 
reason to suppose that Susan would sit up with her that night. But 
even had he known it I doubt if the fact would have made any 
difference, for a stronger influence than he could resist was upon him 
and drove him to his destruction. Heart disease, which his brother 
says is in the family, must have been the cause of his awfully sudden 
death. 

‘Whether it will be well to tell Effie the sequel of this sad and 
strange story you must decide. At any rate, it seems unadvisable to 
reopen the subject at present. There are those who no doubt would 
pretend they could account for all that is so strange in these two 
dreams. For myself they must ever remain a psychological riddle 
—one of those mysteries which pertain to the unseen world. 

“With everything that is kind to the dear child, 

“ Believe me, sincerely yours, 
“ AGNES Hott.” 























MRS. BARBAULD. 


URING the closing decades of the last century and the first 
quarter of the present there was a group of remarkable 
women who exerted a certain influence upon the literature of their 
time ; women who, by their exemplary lives and the purity of their 
writings, if not by the force of their genius, deserve to be rescued 
from the oblivion into which their memories are rapidly falling. I 
allude to Hannah More, Joanna Baillie, and Mrs. Barbauld, names 
that are only dimly suggestive to the modern reader. 

Yet there is something refreshing, in these days of feverish excite- 
ment and literary over-activity, in looking back upon those calm, 
leisurely, old-world lives to which authorship was a pleasing recreation, 
not a jading task. It is like leaving the clamour and bustle of 
London for some quiet country nook, and lying down upon the grass 
and looking upward at the dancing leaves flecking the bright blue 
sky, and dreaming of the past. In the present paper I propose to 
tell the story of the last-named of the group—Mrs. Barbauld. 

Ann Letitia Aikin was born at Kibworth Harcourt, a village of 
Leicestershire, on the 20th of June, 1743, and was the eldest child 
and only daughter of John Aikin, Presbyterian minister and school- 
master. Without sisters, or companions of her own age and sex, 
brought up in the strictest seclusion and according to the austere 
code of manners affected by the Dissenters at that period, her child- 
hood was a gloomy one. Reading was her chief amusement. Her 
father’s library was small, but it contained some of the masterpieces 
- of literature, and to the usual curriculum of study she added Latin, 
and even something of Greek. 

In the isolation of this out-of-the-world Midland village, knowing 
no other pleasure than she found in books—her only friend her 
brother John, who was by three years her junior—the girl passed 
the first fifteen years of her life. Just at that time her father was 
appointed classical tutor to a somewhat famous Dissenting academy 
at Warrington, which numbered amongst its masters such men as Dr. 
Priestly and Dr. Enfield. 

A new and more cheerful life opened to our young heroine in her 
new home; she made acquaintances among the ladies of the neigh- 
bourhood, and became a member of pleasant circles, to which her 
beauty and talent rendered her a welcome addition. Writing of this 
period, Lucy Aikin, in her memoir of her aunt, says: 

“The fifteen succeeding years passed by her at Warrington com- 
prehended, probably, the happiest, as well as the most brilliant portion 
of her existence. She was at this time possessed of great beauty, dis- 
tinct traces of which she retained to the latest period of life. Her 
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person was slender, her complexion exquisitely fair, with the bloom of 
perfect health ; her features were regular and elegant, and her dark blue 
eyes beamed with the light of wit and fancy.” The tutors and the 
elder pupils of the seminary, together with some residents of educated 
taste, formed quite a little literary coterie—such as were by no means 
uncommon in the provincial towns during the last century, before 
railroads had centralised the whole intellectual life of the kingdom 
within a few miles’ radius of Charing Cross. 

In 1771 her brother John came to settle in Warrington, and it 
was by his persuasion that she made her first literary venture, in the 
shape of a volume of poems, written at different periods, which 
appeared in 1773. So great was the success of this undertaking 
that, in the same year, she joined him in bringing out another volume, 
which bore the title of “‘ Miscellaneous Pieces in Prose and Verse, 
by J. and L. Aikin.” It was received as favourably as its predecessor 
had been, and attracted the attention of some of the most famous 
literati of the day: even of Dr. Johnson, who pronounced that in 
her essay “On Romance” she had given the best imitation of his 
own style that had yet appeared, since she had succeeded in “ imi- 
tating the sentiment as well as the diction.” 

In 1774, when she was in her thirty-first year, Miss Aikin became 
Mrs. Barbauld. Mr. Rochemont Barbauld was of French descent. 
His grandfather was a Huguenot, who had been driven from France 
at the revocation of the Edict of Nantes; his father was a clergyman 
of the Church of England, and Rochemont was intended for the 
same calling, but strangely enough was sent to the Dissenting college 
at Warrington for his education. And here, probably, the bright 
eyes and fascinating manners of Anna Letitia did as much as con- 
scientious conviction to bring him over to the Presbyterian faith. 
Without fortune, and having voluntarily deprived himself of such 
advancement as his father’s position might have obtained for him, 
the young man’s prospects were too uncertain to warrant his taking a 
wife, and the lovers had to wait patiently for the consummation of 
their happiness until he was called to undertake the charge of a con- 
gregation at Palgrave, near Diss, in Suffolk. 

To be the minister of a Dissenting chapel in a small country village 
was no very brilliant opening, and would scarcely have given the young 
couple the means of living ; so they determined to open a boarding- 
school. The literary fame which the lady had won in her maiden 
days was no doubt a great assistance to such an undertaking, the 
success of which at once placed them ina comfortable position. Two 
or three of their pupils afterwards became men of mark, notably 
Chief Justice Denman, and William Taylor, of Norwich, who, by 
his excellent translations of Goethe’s “ Iphigenia,” and Biirger’s ballad 
of “ Leonore,” was the first pioneer of German literature in this 
country. 

That Mrs, Barbauld found in her married life that perfect happiness 
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that all lovers anticipate and so few married people realise, is more 
than doubtful. Mr. Barbauld was of a singularly irritable and excitable 
temperament—an infirmity which increased with years and ultimately 
assumed the form of mania; and children, which she ardently desired, 
were not vouchsafed to them. But she was a brave, cheerful woman, 
thoroughly healthy in body and mind, who always looked on the 
bright side of life and never gave way to repinings. Her letters to 
her brother, during her residence at Palgrave, are full of this spirit, 
and give some pleasant glimpses of her life at that period. Here is 
an extract from one dated 1775. 

“To prove to you that I am not lazy, I will tell you what I have 
been about. First, then, making up beds; secondly, scolding my 
maids, preparing for company; and lastly, drawing up and delivering 
lectures on geography. Give me joy of our success, for we shall have 
twenty-seven scholars before the vacation, and two more have bespoke 
places at Midsummer; so that we do not doubt of being soon full: 
nay, sir, I can assure you it is said in this country, that it will soon 
be a favour to be on Mr. Barbauld’s list :—you have no objection, I 
hope, to a little boasting.” 

So great was the success of the school that after eleven years they 
had realised sufficient to give it up and start for a twelvemonth’s 
holiday travel upon the Continent. 

Her brother was now married, and the father of several children, 
and out of his)abundance of olive-branches she begged one to adopt 
for her own childless home. A boy was sent to her request, and it 
was for little Charles that she wrote the “Early Lessons,” which 
commenced quite a new era in juvenile literature. ‘Before Mrs. 
Trimmer and Mrs. Barbauld,” says Hannah More, “in my early 
youth, there was scarcely anything between ‘Cinderella’ and the 
Spectator for young persons.” “Early Lessons” has been one of 
the models upon which children’s books have been constructed ever 
since; and so great was its popularity that it was translated into 
French. 

Soon after their return to England, in 1786, Mr. Barbauld was 
appointed minister to a small congregation at Hampstead, and they 
took a house in Church Row. A strange, old, quaint thoroughfare 
still is Church Row, much the same as it was then; ay, or when 
Sherlock and Arbuthnot‘were amongst its residents, with its tall, flat, 
brick houses, and shrub-embowered, ivy-mantled church, which give 
it all the air of a cathedral close. There is nothing picturesque in 
the spot, but there is a suggestiveness, a harmony in the homogeneous 
ugliness, a delicious repose, a grave air of ancient respectability that 
carries you back into the days when these buildings were new. 
At noonday its pavements are almost deserted, and the houses look 
silent and gloomy, as though some venerable relics of the last century, 
old gentlemen in breeches and silk stockings and buckled shoes, and 
brass-buttoned coats and tie-wigs, had taken refuge here, upon this 
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new Ararat, from the deluge of modernism that has swallowed up all 
the rest of their old world. 

Strolling through the iron gates into the shaded grass-grown 
churchyard, with its old-fashioned lichen-stained tombstones, down 
its sloping sides into the bottom hollow, you might dream and 
meditate for an hour together undisturbed by an intruding presence, 
only by the sound of occasional passers-by on the pathway above 
wending their way to and from the lane to Frognal. But beyond 
the green leaves, stretching away through acres of fog and smoke 
and grey opaqueness, until its boundaries are lost against the 
Surrey hills, lie the turmoil and the densely thronged streets of 
London ; and borne upon the wind like the surge of the far-off 
sea, soothing and lulling by its dull monotony, comes the roar of its 
restless life. 

How often must Letitia Barbauld, and Joanna Baillie, who now 
repose there, and many many other frequenters of the quaint old 
village, have loitered in these breezy precincts and looked down with 
similar thoughts upon this same landscape. Hampstead was quite a 
country town in those days, and was removed from the metropolis 
by long stretches of open fields, by dusty country roads, which 
became such Sloughs of Despond in winter as to render personal 
communication with London extremely difficult at times. Hamp- 
stead had not yet attained its great literary era; the old Well Walk 
was not yet hallowed by the presence of Keats ; the Vale of Health 
knew not yet the presence of pleasant, easy-going Leigh Hunt, who 
brought Shelley and Coleridge and Lamb to stroll with him over the 
breezy heath, and leave there the impress of their footsteps ever- 
more, grafting on the loveliness of Nature the intellectual beauty of 
poetry ; but it had its literary coterie, not to be compared with the 
group first-named, but still celebrated at this time, chief of which 
were the Baillie sisters, and to which our new-comer made a valuable 
addition. 

It was during her residence here that she joined her brother in 
the composition of the once-famous children’s book, ‘“ Evenings at 
Home ;” only fourteen out of the ninety-nine pieces it contains, 
however, were the production of her pen. The ferment of the 
French Revolution infected even the quiet precincts of Church Row, . 
and Mrs. Barbauld became an enthusiastic advocate of the popular 
cause, writing pamphlets and identifying herself with the extreme 
English party ; which brought down upon her the wrath of Horace. 
Walpole in two of his letters to the Misses Berry, in which he stigma- 
tises her as “that virago, Barbauld.” 

About this time we get the following graphic sketch of the couple 
from the pen of Fanny Burney :— 

“She is much altered, but not for the worse to me, though she is 
for herself; since the flight of her youth, which is evident, has also 
taken with it a great portion of an almost set smile, which had an 
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air of determined complacence and prepared acquiescence that 
seemed to result from a sweetness which never risked being off 
guard. I remember Mrs. Chapone’s saying to me, after our inter- 
view, ‘She is a very good young woman, as well as replete with 
talents ; but why must one always smile so? It makes my poor jaws 
ache to look at her.’” 

She describes Mr. Barbauld as being “a very little, diminutive 
figure, but well bred and sensible.” 

In 1802, they removed from Hampstead to what was then another 
quaint suburb, but one which the iconoclastic hand of modern im- 
provement has long since spoiled, Stoke Newington, Mr. Barbauld having 
been appointed minister to the chapel upon the Green. There 
resided her brother, Dr. Aikin. Sir Henry Holland tells us in his 
Reminiscences how he passed some time at his house, where he met 
his sister, and adds: ‘‘ Mrs. Barbauld, who lived close to him, and his 
daughter Lucy Aikin, gave a certain literary repute to this tranquil 
village. I met at several parties at one or other of the houses, 
writers of repute of that day, now almost or wholly forgotten.” 

The terrible excesses into which the French Revolution degenerated 
were bitterly disappointing to Mrs. Barbauld as well as to all other 
true friends to liberty; and in one of her letters, dated 1802, there is 
the first wail of weariness her cheerful spirit has uttered. ‘“ My 
enthusiasm is all gone,” she writes, “not for Buonaparte, for with 
regard to him I never had any, but for most things. I wish, then, 
by any process, electric, galvanic, or through any other medium, 
we might recover some of the fine feelings which age is so apt to 
blunt : it would be the true secret of growing young again.” 

In 1808 a terrible affliction, almost the first in her peculiarly 
tranquil life, fell upon her. Mr. Barbauld, whose strange aberrations 
had given her great uneasiness for some time past, was found drowned 
in the New River. 

She continued to reside at Stoke Newington, in a house on the 
south side of Church Street, which is now a jeweller’s shop, still 
actively engaged in literary pursuits. Soon after her husband’s death 
she edited a collection of British Novelists in fifty volumes, to which 
she appended biographical and critical notices of each writer; she 
also edited a book of selections which was familiar enough to us thirty 
or forty years ago—‘ The Enfield Speaker.” In Crabb Robinson’s 
Diary, and in her own and Lucy Aikin’s letters, we obtain several 
pleasant glimpses of her in her old age. 

“Went to Mrs. Barbauld’s,” writes Crabb Robinson (1821): “she 
was in good spirits, but she is now the confirmed old lady. Inde- 
pendently of her fine understanding and literary reputation, she 
would be interesting. Her white locks, fair and unwrinkled skin, 
brilliant starched linen, and rich silk gown, make her a fit subject for 
a painter. Her conversation is lively, her remarks judicious and 
always pertinent.” 
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But the end was coming fast, and it was almost time; one by one 
the friends of her youth and her maturity were dropping into the 
grave, and leaving her in all the sad desolation of an extreme old age. 
On March 9g, 1825, death came and found her full of serene hope 
and quiet faith. She lies buried in the chapel on the Green. 

Her niece pays a rare tribute to her memory when she says: ‘She 
passed through a long life without having dropped, it is believed, a 
single friendship, and without having drawn upon herself a single 
enmity which could properly be called personal.” 

As a writer Mrs. Barbauld’s fame has almost passed away. Several 
of her poems have much merit ; Wordsworth considered her one of 
the best poetesses this country had produced, and forgot his habitual 
egotism so far in her favour as to envy her having written the last 
verse of her poem called “ Life.” “I am not in the habit of envying 
people their good things,” he would say, “ but I wish I had written 
those lines.” The stanza is as follows : 


‘' Life! we've been long together, 
Through pleasant and through cloudy weather : 
Tis hard to part when friends are dear, 
Perhaps 'twill cost a sigh, a tear: 
Then steal away, give little warning ; 

Choose thine own time ; 

Say not good night, but in some brighter clime 
Bid me good morning.” 


But her poetry belongs to that artificial didactic school of the 
eighteenth century which is so antipathetic to the present age, and 
must remain in oblivion until the wheel of Time brings round again 
its fashion. Her prose style, however, is admirable, being modelled 
upon our best writers ; both Macaulay and Mackintosh were warm in 
their praise of it. Commenting upon a charming little essay, entitled 
“ Inconsistent Expectations,” Crabb Robinson says: “TI hold it to be 
one of the most exquisite morsels of English prose ever written. And 
it had the most salutary effect on me.” She was by no means a 
voluminous writer; two moderately-sized octavos, if we except her 
children’s books, suffice to contain her effusions in poetry and prose— 
the latter consisting entirely of short essays, after the manner of 
Addison and Johnson—and her political pamphlets. Besides the 
collected edition of the British Novelists, previously referred to, she 
edited an edition of Richardson’s Letters, and wrote an excellent 
memoir of him. 


H. Barton BAKER. 


























SHROVE-TIDE IN IRELAND. 
By NarissA Rosavo. 


E were a Saxon invasion of tourists to Ireland. Being 
determined to see it thoroughly we were not in too great 
a hurry. Having therefore waited a reasonable time, by diligent 
search we at length accomplished one object of our visit. We 
came upon a conventional cottage. Vast hillocks and morasses of 
sandy manure fronted it. Green water flowed from this on to the 
road, in the midst of which a party of half-naked children played, 
busy with a rotten old wheelbarrow, which had just collapsed; and 
over whose decrepitude they were far merrier than young scions of 
noble houses often are in their gilded nurseries. ‘Is your mother 
at home ?” we asked. 

“ Noa.” 

The lady we were in quest of, however, appeared just then at her 
half-door, a contrivance manufactured and used in Ireland to keep 
out the hens and let in some light ; but not too much to reveal home ° 
secrets. As our guide was a kind patroness she was warmly 
welcomed, and requested to come “the clane way, your honour!” 
This was a very dirty path indeed, but we were rewarded. An 
immense sow lay by the fire, over which the “ prathies ” boiled ; and 
near her gambolled twelve boniffs, all as happy within doors as were 
the children without. 

It was Shrove Tuesday, and the eldest “boy” was to be married 
that night. ‘“ Would we not honour the wedding with our presence?” 
We accepted the invitation with the utmost delight ; and, indeed, but 
for one contretemps must have completely enjoyed the frolic. It 
was a very late one. ‘The priest was so busy all day, what with 
marrying, burying, and confessing, that our ceremony could not come 
off until so near midnight that the bride was to remain over Lent 
with her own people—being fetched at Easter by the husband and 
friends at what is called the Hauling Home festival, performed amid 
singing, drinking, shouting and bonfiring: all riding in procession, in 
couples : a man and woman on each horse. 

The night was very dark. As we reached the ugly, unadorned 
chapel, the crowd grew more and more dense, but the utmost 
deference was shown to us, “the quality.” We were ushered 
immediately into the vestry, as a mark of respect. There sat the 
bride by a gloomy little fire. She was very plain indeed, with high 
cheek bones and a deep fixed red colour, but her cloak was of finest 
black cloth, the hood being lined with the best satin. Our hostess, 
who was mistress of the soil here, sat down to make talk kindly for 
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this very uninteresting lady, to whose wedding we had come. She 
was rather inclined to be affable and communicative. 

“‘T suppose you know Cornelius very well ?” 

* Pretty fair, thin.” 

** When did you see him first ? ” 

** Why, thin, on Thursday last.” 

** But. you have seen a good deal of him since, I suppose?” 

** Noa thin, niver at all, but just now I saw him at the door there.” 

* And do you like him ?” 

“‘T do, thin; he’s a purty lad.” 

* And does it cost much to get married ?” 

“Tt do this; twelve pound we pays to-night. It comes hard 
enough this bad year, and Corney he wanted his rivirence to wait 
until the harvest for the money; but, says he, ‘ Corney,’ says he, ‘’tis 
for the love I have for ye I can’t doit, boy; I done it three times,’ 
says he, ‘and it were a bad job for ’em all, those couples. One, the 
pair they died,’ says he, ‘ afore the harvest, and t’other, why, they quar- 
relled like,’ says he, ‘and the third’—why, glory be to God, your honour, 
ma’am, I forget what he said on the third ; but says Cornelius, ‘ Your 
honour’s rivirence, Johanna an’ me we'll make the money out some- 
how,’ says he, ‘an’ the champagne too, for your rivirence to drink our 
héalth in.’ ” 

Meantime the eventful hour was approaching. Johanna stood as the 
priest entered, and dropped a low curtsey. He was a nice-looking 
elderly man. His sacristan, the chapel wardeness, was a very old 
and horribly dirty woman. From some obscure and mouldy corner 
she drew forth Father John’s vestments and got him into them. She 
then took, from the vestry chimney board, the rush candle stuck in a 
bottle by whose light we had all sat and talked, and she conducted us 
into the chapel. What she held made the only glimmer thrown upon 
the proceedings. -The chapel corners, and the end of the aisle, or 
nave, gloried in complete obscurity. A great many steps led to the 
altar. Up these we were taken (somewhat to our distress) by the old 
woman and the priest. More by far was made of us heretics than of 
the principal personages in the drama. It was insisted upon that we 
should take seats within the sacrarium. We had to yield. Through 
the whole ceremony the old woman waved her rushlight in its bottle, 
and fluttered rays and grease in every direction as far as they 
would go. 

The marriage was all over in about ten minutes or so, and the 
bridegroom, who was even uglier than the bride, kissed his lady with 
a loud, merry smack. His rivirence prepared for a fresh couple, and 
we were allowed to mingle with the crowd. As we lingered over our 
departing, watching and listening, and being greatly entertained, we 
overheard a conversatién between two men, who, it is to be supposed 
from the sequel, had taken more liquor than was wholesome. 

“And why don’t you get married to-night, Timsey?” 
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“*Taint none o’ my fault. ’Tis nine of the colleens I asked to 
marry me to-day; and they refused me.” 

“ The night’s not over yet, man. Can’t ye look about ye still.” . 
This was rather difficult considering the semi-darkness, but to our 
consternation the speaker pointed out the tallest, who was also the 
largest of our party. ‘“There’s a fine, cliver, strapping young ooman. 

Maybe she’d have ye, boy.” 

Before we could escape the other had advanced and tapped the 
object of their admiration on the shoulder. ‘“‘ Come now, my girl, what 
do you say to our being spliced to-night, afore the Lent ?” he observed 
coaxingly. 

The kind old priest had his eye upon our safety, however. He 
advanced, and leaving the next couple to wait his leisure he ordered 
the rude clown to move off. ‘An’ now, boys,” he added, calling to 
all present in stentorian and dictatorial tones: ‘ Now, boys, I’ll have 
none 0’ ye building them little walls outside. Remember, when the 
ladies, and Protestant ladies, honour us with their presence you must 
treat them as such.” What he here alluded to was an almost uni- 
versal practice pursued on a marriage night, of putting up obstructions 
in the road for the wedding couples and guests to fall over and thereby 
cause laughter. 

In accordance with his orders we were now conducted with all 
honour to the bride’s home, and through the outer room, laid with 
long tables of food, to an inner and grander sanctum, specially 
prepared for such honourable guests. Piles of potatoes were heaped 
against the walls, but space for four chairs and a small round table 
had been left near the doorway. 

Oranges, lump sugar, and a bottle of bad wine were laid ready for 
us to partake of and linger over. ‘These viands are the regulation 
fare for the quality, who, while they sit sucking or crunching the 
sugar, are supposed to amuse themselves watching the feasting in the 
room without, where all goes on in a most “ flawhule” style— 
“Jashins,” or abundance, of very fat pork being the staple com- 
modity. And it is not a good feast unless so much is provided that a 
great deal must be left. To say “there was lashins and lavins” 
means, therefore, that all things were as they should be at the 
banquet. 

When they could all eat no more, the tables were cleared away, 
and a door was taken off its hinges for the dancing. The smaller 
the space your feet cover in a jig or a hornpipe the more your skill 
is praised. Presently an old man made his way through the crowd 
to our alcove. He had no coat on, but made up the deficiency with 
three waistcoats, and two hats pressed tight down on his head. He 
seized and wrung our host’s hand with much fervour. “ Faith 

an’ ’tis yourself I’m glad to see here, and I’d sooner shake hands 
with your honour than with the finest gintleman in the land, an’ ’tis 
a wonder entirely to see me here to-night, at all at all. They asked 
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myself, sure enough, your honour, but niver a one of my boys. So 
I thought I’d bring ’em all wid me, just to show them ignorant 
Carties I had the finest four lads in the counthry.” 

The boys in question ranged in age betwixt thirty and forty, and 
had families of their own. They were introduced to us. Their old 
father was a great friend and admirer of his young mistress. 

A few months later he was taken with his death sickness—a bad 
attack of bronchitis. The young lady was very sorry, and sent him 
down some jujubes, following them herself next day. ‘‘ Well, Darby, 
and I hear you are very ill! Iam so grieved. Did you take those 
things I sent you down, and did they do you good ?” 

The poor old gentleman lay smothering in his dirty bed, himself 
the dirtiest and most miserable thing in the house ; but he must have 
his joke to the last, and this time it was a pathetic one. ‘“ Faith, 
thin,” he muttered, “sure they did. And I’m thinkin’, faith, that, 
though I’m an ugly ould savage of a lad, anything your honour gave 
me would do me good ; an’ if ’twas a kiss from your honour ’twould 
maybe set me up altogether.” 

His old wife was so shocked at this sally that the young lady had 
to retire as soon as might be, for quietness sake. 

This old lady had a favourite hen, and when Darby had died she 
attached herself to it very exclusively, and would take it with her to 
hear mass. One day, unfortunately, while the office was proceeding, 
Mrs. Hen laid an egg, and talked too loudly of her performance. 
When next the priest met her he requested that in future the old 
woman should leave her pet at home. 

*‘Sure maybe, your rivirence, ’tis the way the neighbours might 
steal it off me.” 

“Well, then, keep it quiet in future under your cloak, Biddy.” 
And she did so. ‘ 





























A FREAK OF FORTUNE. 


“ (*ORDON, s'il vous plait !” 

In answer to the above accentuated summons, a clicking 
sound was heard in the adjoining sanctum of the concierge, and the 
street door, opening as it were by magic, closed again a few seconds 
later with a loud bang. 

“Who was that, Mourier?” asked the porter’s wife, who was 
engaged in preparing a savoury fricot, the odour of which pervaded 
the entire lower part of the house, for the conjugal supper. 

“Only the fifth floor,” replied the individual addressed, in a 
contemptuous tone. 

“ Has he paid his rent?” pursued Madame Cerberus. 

*“Not he. Two quarters owing, and not a stick of furniture worth 
seizing. If I were monsieur, he would have had his congé six 
months ago.” 

“He is a good-looking young fellow,” remarked Madame Mourier, 
as she poured the contents of the saucepan into a dish ready for 
their reception. 

“Humph!” growled her husband, who might himself have suc- 
cessfully competed for the prize of ugliness in his arrondissement ; 
“can’t say I see it. A poor devil of a clerk in a notary’s office with 
a salary of eight hundred francssa year, and as proud as Lucifer 
into the bargain !” 

“That doesn’t prevent his having a handsome face of his own, 
does it?” sharply retorted his spouse. ‘And he might have a worse 
capital to start with,” she added. 

“Tt hasn’t been of much service to him yet, apparently,” chuckled 
M. Mourier. 

“Rome wasn’t built in a day,” said madame; and the conversa- 
tion dropped. 

Meanwhile, the unconscious subject of the foregoing dialogue had 
left the Rue Visconti—in which narrow and dingy offshoot of the 
Faubourg St. Germain he occupied two diminutive attics, by courtesy 
called the fifth floor—far behind him, and was striding rapidly in the 
direction of the Pont des Arts. As he approached the bridge he 
slackened his pace, and took up his post by the parapet immediately 
facing the Institut; thereby commanding a view of everyone 
crossing from the opposite side of the river. 

He had not waited more than five minutes, before his eyes bright- 
ened as he beheld the slight figure of a young girl advancing towards 
him. After a few words of greeting he drew her arm within his, 
and the lovers—for such they were—disappeared through the passage 
leading from the quay into the Rue de Seine. 
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It was a lovely evening in July, 1878, that memorable Exhibition 
year which for months together transformed the fair city of Paris 
into a huge caravansary thronged with pilgrims of every degree, and 
indiscriminately dispensing its somewhat costly hospitalities to all 
who could afford to pay for them. Even the Faubourg St. Germain, 
in ordinary times so still and lonely after sunset, displayed an un- 
usually animated aspect, owing to the influx of foreign and provincial 
visitors attracted to that transpontine quarter by its comparative 
cheapness. And more than one passing stranger cast an admiring 
glance on the youthful couple as, on reaching the extremity of the 
Rue de Tournon, they skirted the Luxembourg, and entered a corner 
house in the Rue Soufflot. Madam Duvivier, the mother of our 
heroine, who occupied a small apartment overlooking the Place du 
Panthéon, was anxiously awaiting their arrival. 

*‘T thought you were never coming, children,” she exclaimed 
from the top of the staircase, where she had stood sentinel for the 
last quarter of an hour. “It is past nine, and I do not like Louise 
to be out so late.” 

“Only once in a way, mother dear,” replied the young lady, as 
she tripped lightly up a flight of steps steep enough to put even 
a schoolboy’s climbing powers to the test; “such a delicious evening, 
and so refreshing after the heat, that one feels tempted to remain 
out all night. Besides, you know you can trust me with Maurice. 
Can she not?” she added, turning towards her companion ; and, 
without waiting for an answer, passed through the open door into 
a little sitting-room where the table was laid for supper, declaring 
that she was intolerably hungry. 

A less partial spectator than Madame Duvivier might have been 
~ pardoned for contemplating admiringly the bright-featured, fair-haired 
damsel, as she gaily did the honours of the modest repast, and rallied 
the young man who sat beside her on his persistent taciturnity. 

“You must scold him, mother,” she said. ‘ He has been terribly 
low-spirited all the evening ; discontented with his position; the old 
story, you know, and though I tell him, if he will only have patience, 
things must improve some day, he won’t believe me.” 

“T can’t help it if I am not so sanguine as you are, Louise,” 
objected Maurice, “but the more I look at the future before me, 
the blacker it appears. What prospects have I but the same per- 
petual drudgery month after month, year after year, earning just 
enough to keep me from starving, but not sufficient for the one 
object of my existence, the hope of calling you my wife !” 

“You are not reasonable, Maurice,” replied his betrothed. “If 
I am content to wait for better days, why should you repine? Is it 
not wiser cheerfully to accept things as they are, rather than brood 
over what they might have been? ‘We are both young, and time 
will neither lessen our confidence in each other, nor prevent our 
enjoying happiness when it comes. You might do worse than copy 
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wills and marriage contracts for Maitre Guérizot, and where should 
we be, mother and I, without the hundred: francs a month which 
M. Patterson gives me for correcting his daughter’s American 
French? By-the-by,” continued the volatile girl, suddenly changing 
her tone, and extracting from her pocket a bundle of little papers, 
“she gave me something to-day—only think—a dozen tickets for the 
Exhibition lottery! Keep them for me, Maurice, and mind you look 
at the numbers when the drawing takes place, and tell me what I 
have won.” 

“Don’t count your chickens before they are hatched,” said 
Maurice, smiling in spite of himself, and putting the tickets carefully 
into his portemonnaie. “Luck isn’t at everyone’s beck and call, you 
know !” 

“Speak for yourself, monsieur,” retorted the young lady. “ Every- 
one has the chance of a prize until he gets a blank. Am I not 
right, mother ?” 

“So right,” asserted Madame Duvivier, fondly stroking her child’s 
silky hair, “that the subject may be considered as exhausted. And, 
as it is nearly half-past eleven, and a certain person’s concierge would 
be mortally offended if he were kept up until midnight, I recommend 
Maurice to make the best of his way to the Rue Visconti.” 

Which Maurice, after some demur and a good deal of unnecessary 
delay, finally did. 


It will have been seen from the foregoing conversation that the 
notary’s clerk and Miss Patterson’s instructress were on tolerably 
intimate terms, and that their mutual attachment was sanctioned by 
the approvai of Madame Duvivier; but how the affection they 
evidently entertained for each other had originated has not yet 
been recorded. 

Nothing could be simpler or less romantic than the story of their 
lives. Both natives of the same provincial town, whither Maurice’s 
father, Captain Lapeyrie, had retired with his newly married wife on 
quitting the service, and had there contracted a close friendship with 
M. Duvivier, a physician of some local eminence, they had been 
brought up, so to speak, together, the intercourse between their 
parents being so constant that the two ménages might almost be 
considered as one family. 

A favourite project with the Captain, which he was not destined 
to see realized, was the future union of his son with the daughter 
of his friend. This desire being earnestly shared by his wife, and 
cordially reciprocated by Monsieur and Madame Duvivier, the young 
people, as time went on, and Maurice was already twenty and Louise 
a year younger, were allowed full liberty to fall in love with each 
other, which—under the circumstances a not altogether improbable 
consequence—they naturally did. 

This early stage of their courtship was shortly after interrupted by 
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the departure of the young Lapeyrie for Paris, where he purposed 
studying for the bar. He had, however, scarcely commenced the 
necessary preliminaries, when he was hastily summoned home by the 
tidings that his father and mother had both been suddenly attacked 
by a fever then prevalent in the locality, and arrived only in time to 
receive their last blessing, and to feel that he was henceforth alone 
in the world. Misfortunes, it is said, never come singly. A few 
months later M. Duvivier, while visiting a country patient, was 
thrown from his horse, fractured his skull, and never spoke afterwards. 

On examining the state of his affairs, it was discovered that they 
were greatly embarrassed. With the exception of what might be 
realized by the sale of the furniture and a small sum of ready money, 
the widow and her daughter were left entirely without resource. 
Many were the consultations as to their future plans between the 
former and Maurice. His position was even more disastrous, his 
father’s pension having died with him, and the value of the few 
personal effects remaining in the lodgings occupied by him being, 
after payment of the funeral and other incidental expenses, abso- 
lutely nil. 

It was at length resolved that Paris alone offering a possible 
prospect of lucrative employment for Maurice, whose intention of 
continuing his studies must necessarily, from sheer want of funds, be 
abandoned, he should at once repair thither, and be followed by 
Madame Duvivier and Louise, as soon as he could hold out any 
hope to the latter of utilising, either by tuition or otherwise, the 
excellent education she had received. ‘The results of this expedition 
were, first, the young man’s admission, through the influence of a 
barrister whose acquaintance he had made during his former stay 
in the capital, as supplementary clerk in the notary’s office. And 
secondly, the installation of the two ladies in the Rue Soufflot, and the 
engagement of Mademoiselle Louise—who by her mother’s advice had 
inserted an advertisement in Galignani’s Messenger—as reader and 
general initiator into the beauties of the French language to the 
wealthy American heiress, Miss Patterson. 

Three months had elapsed since the evening of our hero and 
heroine’s introduction to the reader, and no material change had 
taken place in the position of either. Maurice, indeed, had succeeded 
by dint of the strictest economy in wiping off the arrear of rent 
due to his landlord, but in every other respect things had remained 
exactly in statu quo. 

Any likelihood of his marriage with Louise seemed farther off than 


* ever. For, although he still continued to accompany her of an evening 


on her return from the Rue de Rivoli—where Mr. Patterson had 
engaged-a suite of apartments in one of the principal hotels—and 
was as kindly welcomed by Madame Duvivier as heretofore: yet in 
his present precarious situation, dependent as he was on his ill- 
remunerated- labour for the scantiest means of subsistence, he felt 
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that nothing short of a miracle could enable him to surmount the 
obstacles which no unaided efforts of his own could possibly remove. 

Such was the unpromising state of things when, one morning 
towards the end of October, Maitre Guérizot, the much respected 
notary of the Rue Geoffroy-Marie, busily engaged in perusing a pile 
of letters placed for his inspection on the table of his private room, 
summoned his head clerk through the medium of an orifice in the 
wall communicating with the outer office. 

“M. Fréjacques,” he said, on the appearance of that functionary, 
(the notary was always scrupulously polite to his subordinates), “here 
is a paper that must be attended to immediately. Maitre Lhuillier, 
my colleague at Gisors, has forwarded it to me that it may be re- 
gistered and delivered to the proper authorities; and as it concerns 
a client of his, lately deceased, he is anxious to have the matter 
settled without delay.” 

M. Fréjacques stared. ‘I should have thought, monsieur,” he 
said, “that the necessary formalities might as easily have been com- 
pleted at. Gisors as in Paris.” 

“In ordinary cases certainly,” replied the notary. ‘ But the indi- 
vidual in question has died intestate, and as it would seem that no 
relative or other legitimate heir to his property can be found, it 
naturally goes to the state. But,” he continued, “it will be necessary 
to have the deed recopied, for my good friend’s handwriting is so 
illegible that even I, who am accustomed to strange specimens 
of penmanship, have had some difficulty in deciphering it. As it 
must be read before it is registered, the people at the office might 
be forced to have recourse to an expert in autographs in order to 
discover what it means. Give it to one of your young men, and let 
me see it when it is finished.” 

“J will give it to Lapeyrie,” answered the head clerk as he left 
the room. Maitre Guérizot, after regaling himself with a pinch of 
snuff, opened another letter, and was soon absorbed in its contents. 

A quarter of an hour later, M. Fréjacques reappeared, and in- 
formed his principal that Lapeyrie, the clerk whom he had charged 
with the copying of the deed, wished to speak with him. 

“Tet him come in,” said the notary rather testily, for he disliked 
being interrupted. ‘Well, what is it?” he inquired, as Maurice, 
holding in his hand the document entrusted to him, entered the 
room. 

“TI beg your pardon, monsieur,” replied the latter in an unusually 
excited tone, “but this paper, if I understand it rightly, sets forth 
that the money and other goods belonging to the late M. Justin 
Isidore Chaumontel, in default of natural heirs, become the property’ 
of the state.” 

“Of course they do,” said Maitre Guérizot impatiently. “Why 
do you ask ?” 

“Because, monsieur, the writer has evidently been misinformed. 
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The family is not extinct, for one member of it to my knowledge 
still exists.” 

“Eh!” ejaculated the notary, pushing back his chair in extreme 
amazement. ‘What do you mean ?” 

““M. Chaumontel was my mother’s uncle,” replied Maurice simply. 
‘Her father and he had quarrelled on account of her marriage, and 
since then no intercourse had taken place between them, and we 
knew not whether he was alive or dead.” 

“Can you prove the relationship?” asked Maitre Guérizot after 
a moment’s pause. 

“Undoubtedly,” answered the young man. “The papers con- 
cerning my family and myself are in my possession.” 

“Bring them to me,” said the notary. ‘When I have examined 
them, I will write to Maitre Lhuillier stating your claims to the 
succession ; and if they are admitted, as in the absence of any nearer 
relative they probably will be, the state will be the poorer by some 
two hundred thousand francs. Is not that the amount of your great 
uncle’s property.” 

“T scarcely looked at the sum, monsieur,” replied Maurice. “I 
was so thunderstruck with the news that I could hardly believe 
my eyes.” 

“Well,” said Maitre Guérizot, “they seem to have done you good 
service at any rate; so let me have the papers at once. And perhaps, 
all circumstances considered,” he added, with a significant smile, 
“it would be as well, in the interest of my clients, to relieve you 
from your duties in the office until we hear from Gisors.” 


We need not dwell on the hopes and fears which agitated the little 
community assembled that evening in the Rue Soufflot, nor on the 
correspondence which subsequently ensued between the two notaries 
on the subject of our hero’s claims. Suffice it to say that no other 
candidate presenting himself, and the relatiogship having been 
satisfactorily proved, he was in the course of a few.weeks put in 
possession of his inheritance, the total amount of which, including 
the proceeds of the sale of his late relative’s house and furniture at 
Gisors, exceeded two-hundred and forty thousand francs, which were 
advantageously invested for him on mortgage by Maitre Guérizot. 

His marriage with Louise being necessarily retarded owing to the 
recent death of their parents, he applied himself seriously to the 
prosecution of his legal studies, after exchanging his comfortless 
quarters in the Rue Visconti—much to the regret of Madame 
Mourier, who had always been proud of her handsome locataire—for a 
pleasanter lodging overlooking the garden of the Luxembourg. Every 
evening he was at his accustomed post near the Pont des Arts, 
awaiting the arrival of his betrothed, who, independent young lady as 
she was, had steadily refused to discontinue her daily duties in the 
Rue de Rivoli as. long as her pupil remained in Paris. On one of 
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these occasions, towards the beginning of November, he was more than 
usually impatient for her coming. No sooner had she appeared and 
taken his arm than he whispered in her ear: 

‘‘T have a surprise for you, Louise!” 

“What is it?” she asked eagerly. ‘Stay, let me guess; you are 
going to plead at the Palais?” 

“Rather premature,” he replied, “considering that I am not yet 
called to the bar. Try again.” 

“You have something for me in your pocket ?” 

“This time you are nearer the mark. You remember 71,453?” 

“What do you mean?” inquired Louise, completely puzzled. 

“41,453,” he repeated in an impressive tone. ‘A lucky number, 
is it not ?” 

“How should I know?” she answered wonderingly. ‘ What 
possible interest can it have for me?” 

“More than you imagine,” said Maurice, “since you happen to be 
indebted to that very number in the Exhibition lottery for a pearl 
necklace worth seventy-five thousand francs, or sixty thousand in 
money, whichever you choose. ” 

“Oh ! Maurice, ” exclaimed the young girl, her eyes sparkling with 
delight. “Is it really true? Are you quite certain?” 

“Dame!” reflected her lover, gravely stroking his moustache, 
“printers do make mistakes sometimes. But,” he added, noticing 
her look of disappointment, “as I took the precaution of comparing 
the newspaper paragraph I have here with the official list, I think that 
on the whole I may congratulate you on having made Miss Patterson’s 
acquaintance.” 

“And darling mother’s mind will be easy at last,” said Louise, 
fondly pressing the arm on which she leant; “for M. Maurice’s wife 
will not be guz¢e portionless after all!” 

CHARLES HERVEY. 
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GOOD NIGHT! 


THE lilies by the garden walks 
Stand white, and sweet, and tall, 
And down the shady moss-grown paths 
Calm twilight touches fall. 
The chafer hums his heavy tune, 
The glowworm trims his lamp, 
And one by one all sounds are stilled 
Out in the world’s huge camp. 
Good night ! Good night ! 
Deep in the darkness of the wood, 
Before the west grows pale, 
In fitful snatches trills and sings 
A full-voiced nightingale : 
As though some sentinel of God 
Watches o’er those who rest, 
And bids the fires of toil and pain 
Burn low in ev’ry breast. 
Good night ! Good night ! 
My darling, there is light enough 
Out in the far away, 
And through the open window steals 
A pleasant scent of hay. 
A cool wind blows upon my face ; 
The stars are bright o’erhead ; 
There’s perfect rest, and perfect peace, 
Now the fierce day is dead. 
Good night ! Good night ! 
I hear the ripple and the plash 
Of the reed-bordered stream ; 
Petwixt bright banks I seem to float 
As in a quiet dream. 
Yes ! we are drifting to the sea 
Swiftly, I think, my dear ; 
But O! how calm the waters are ! 
How bright ! how blue! how clear ! 
Good night ! Good night ! 
The dawn is breaking on us fast, 
Purple and red and gold; 
I hear the crowing of the cocks, 
The bleatings of the fold. 
Beloved, I shall soon be well, 
I feel so glad and bright : 
To-morrow will be with us soon, 
Till then 





Good night ! Good night ! 
T. S. CUNNINGHAM. 
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